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THE ANCESTRY OF AGATHA. 
(Continued from p. 423.) 
2. THE RUSSIAN ANCESTRY OF AGATHA. 


It seems a little singular that Agatha was de- 
scended in one line from a Sclayonian groom (if 
Basil I. was really her ancestor), and that in another 
line she is also of Slav descent, being descended, 
as we opine, from Rurik, the founder of Russia. 
The Varangians were of Scandinavian origin, and 
they imposed the name of Russia on the Slav 
countries. This is confirmed by the fact of the 
large number of Scandinavian names in the list of 
Varangian princes reigning in Russia. The Em- 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, speaking of 
Russia, makes a distinction between the Slavs and 
the Russians proper. Describing the cataracts of 
the Dneiper, he gives to each the Russian and the 
Slav name, The Varangians were Slavs, and came 
either from the Slav shores of the Baltic, or from 
some Scandinavian region where the Slavs had 
founded acolony. The latest consensus of opinion, 
I believe, points to Sweden, but I have no space 
to discuss it here. The Varangians were probably 
a band of exiled warriors, not a nation. 

At the call of the Slavs, in 862, three Varan- 
gian brothers—Rurik, Peaceful,” Sineous, 
“the Victorious,” and Trouvor, “the Faithful” 
(as their Scandinavian names imply)—crossed the 


Rurik, the eld established himself on Lake 
Ladoga, and founded the city of the same name. 
His successor was not his son Igor, but, i 
to the custom of the Northmen, the eldest male 
member of the family, who was the enterprising 
Oleg, said to be his fourth brother, who acted as 
regent or ruler in Igor’s minority. Oleg and Igor 
both waged war against Constantinople. Igor died 
in 945, and his widow, Olga, assumed the regency 
in the name of her son Sviatislaf, then a minor. 
She introduced Christianity into Russia, and tried 
hard to convert her son, but in vain. In John 
Zimisces the Russian prince found a worthy ad- 
ve in 972. They killed the Russian prince, 
cut off his head, and gave his skull to their Prinee 
Kouria as a drinking cup. Sviati was suc- 
ceeded by his three sons: Iaropolk at Kief, Oleg 
ruler of the Drevlians, and Viadimir. The first 
slew the second, and in turn was killed by Vladimir, 
wie Seale Viadimir the Great. His mother was 
a slave. 

Viadimir married his slain brother Iaropolk’s 
wife, who had been a beautiful Greek nun, cap- 
tured on an expedition against Byzantium, also 
Rogneda, Iaropolk’s jbetrothed (for second wife). 
Vladimir had also a Bohemian and a Bulgarian 
wife, and another, all of whom bore him sons. 
Finally, this “son of a slave” was so abandoned 
that he kept 300 concubines at Vychegorod, 3,000 
at Biélgorod, near Kief, and 200 at Berestof. With 
so many wives it may be difficult to identify his 
> The soul of the sensual and passionate 

barian was troubled with religious aspirations. 
“If the Greek religion had not been the best, your 
grandmother Olga, the wisest of mortals, would 
not have adopted it,” said the boyars. Accord- 
ingly he descended into the Taurid, besieged and 
conquered Cherson, the last city of that region 
that remained subject to the Byzantian empe 
and sent an embassy to the Greek emperors Basil 
and Constantine, demanding their sister Anne in 
marriage, and threatening, in case of refusal, to 
march on Constantinople. It was at Cherson, as 
we have already noted, that he received tism 
and celebrated his marriage with Anne Porphyro- 
genita ; and from this time dates the real intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia. Nestor cannot 
sufficiently praise the reformation of Vladimir 
after his baptism. He was faithful to his Greek 
wife, he no longer loved war, and distributed his 
revenues to the church and the poor. He died in 
1015, leaving a a number of heirs by his numer- 
ous wives: I , Isiaslaf (son of Rogneda), 
Boris, Gleb, Sviastoslaf, Vsevolod, and Mastislaf. 
Then ensued civil wars, in which all these were 
killed off, save Iaroslaf, who reigned sole master 
of Russia at Kief. These wars remind one of the 
wars among the successors of 
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Charlem: by the extent of his wars and 
invasions, “‘ but ly by his code of laws, 
his taste for building, and bis love of letters in a 
barbarous " We cannot dwell on these facts. 
We are indebted for the above résumé to Ram- 
baud’s ‘ Hi of Russia’ (pp. 45-65), which we 
have greatly abbreviated. Now for bis relation 
ships. We quote exact here :— 

** Jaroslaf occupied a glorious place among the 
of his time. His sister 
King of Poland ; his daughters also became the wives of 
kings: Elizabeth, of Harold the Brave, King of Nor- 
way ; Anne, of Henry I., King of France; Anastasia, of 
Andrew I., King of Hungary. Of his sons, Viadimir. 
the eldest. is said to have married Githa, daughter of 
Harold, s. of land*; Isiaslaf, a daughter of 
Mieislas 11., King of Poland; Veeslaf, a Greek princess, 
daughter of Constantine Monomachus ; Viatcheslaf and 
Igor, two German Olay, if asylum 
proscribed princes, int Olaf, King of Norway, a 

his two sons ; Prince of Swaden; Edwin ward, 
Edmund Ironnde, King o , expelled 

from her aunty by Knut the Great. "Pine Varangian 
d y was thus mingled with the families of the 
istian princes, and we may say of Russia of the 
eleventh century, what we can no longer say of the 
Russia of the that che vase 
state.” 


The italics are mine. Note also Rambaud’s punc- 
tuation. Iaroslaf was also known as ‘‘ George,” 
for we read: ‘‘ Coins were struck for him by Greek 
artists, with his Slavonic name in Slav on one side, 
and his Christian name, Ioury [George] on the 
other.” He died in 1054, almost the time of the 
Norman conquest of England. I do not find any 
mention of Iaroslaf being called also Ladislaus 
in Rambaud ; but that sounds to me like a Hun- 
— or Polish name. I would like to know why 

came to bear the name of Ladislaus, and what 
its meaning is. There can be no doubt that Iaro- 
slaf was the son of Anne of Constantinople. Ivan 
the Terrible claims to be connected, through his 
ancestor Viadimir Monomachus, with the Porphy- 
rogeniti ; and through Constantine the Great with 
Cesar. This connects the Byzantine line with the 
Russian. 

We come now to the substance of L. L. K.’s 
conjectures (in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. v.43). It is, per- 
baps, not violating confidence to say that my letter 
to the Academy of Sciences at apest, some 

which he mentions, was forwarded to 
LL. E for answer, he being considered the best 
authority. His reply at the time I have not by 
me, but it is in substance what he gives in his note, 
mentioned above. I regard as the best 
authority on the subject to-day, and believe his 
conjectures are true. He has searched the Hun- 
garian records well, as have also Prof. Freeman 
and Dr. Mackay, and it does not seem possible 
that three such alert searchers could not have 


, Viadimir Monoma- 


* It was this Viadimir’s 
chus, who married Githa, the 


developed something, if ing was to be found. 
Therefore, if it is not to be found at 

I firmly believe it can be found at Kief. Is it not 
worth while for some one to prosecute the search 
at Kief? Let us try. 

If L. L. K. and myself are right in our con- 
jectures, we can then see why Iaroslaf should give 
an asylum to his father-in-law, Olaf; why Edwin 
and Edward should also appear in his court, either 
with Olaf, or handed over by him for better pro- 
tection. We can also see how it would be ble 
for one or both of the exiled English princes to 
marry a daughter of Iaroslaf (for it is said that 
Edward married the widow of his brother Agatha ; 
and too, is a point that needs better identify- 
ing). We can see also how it is possible for A 
—who perhaps was one of the younger daughters, 
hence not much mentioned—to have had what we 
believe to be a purely Greek name, Agatha or 
Olgatha, which fact has not previously entered 
into the discussion. In my previous letter I men- 
tioned that Agatha, the youngest daughter of Con- 
stantine VIL, was her father’s constant com 
and favourite secretary ; and she was aunt of Anne 
who married Vladimir, the grand-parents of our 


L, L. K. and Sir Kuve have seen 
references to having married Ingigerdis (or 
Enguerharde, a more Norse form), and the extract 
was authenticated by Burke himself, we may con- 
sider that link in the chain is certain. L. L. K.’s 
supposition that Agatha accompanied her sister to 
Hungary will account for her presence there. That 
she was not an Hungarian princess we can well 
believe, nor yet a daughter of Bruno (for some- 
where we have seen that Bruno had no children). 
The only way we can mix her up with the Henrys 
of Germany or Saxony, on which point so many 
have long stumbled, is to suppose her to have 
been one of the German princesses who married 
sons of Iaroslaf (vide Rambaud), and that after her 
death the English princes married the widowed 
aa. But then there is her Greek name of 

a yet. 
it not better to believe the record is thus :— 
Viadimar. 


aco mer 6 
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Agatha 
| | 
Premislava. &c.  Ingigerdis. Edmund 
| 
| | 
Solomon. St, Margaret. 
W. Farranp 
Hartford, Conn., U.8. 
(To be continued, ) 
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THE FUNERAL AND MONUMENT OF DRYDEN, 
(Concluded from p. 384.) 
Malone quotes Pope, who in Bufo is said to hit 
at Montague :— 

He help'd to bury whom he help'd to starve. 
Pope might have got this from our poem :— 

Of kings renowned and mighty bards I write, 

Some starving lived, whilst others were preferred. 
Pope’s line was not in the original draft and edition 
of the epistle to Arbuthnot, but appeared as an 
afterthought in the quarto of 1735. In Play- 
ford’s ‘Luctus Britannici’ a set of verses, su 
subscribed P. C., runs thus :— 

But wiser we, who all such precepts scorn, 

And act without the goumpent of return ; 

That starve the poet, and caress his urn. 
This line of the year 1700 is like Pope himself ; but 
in 1700 Pope was but twelve. “ Poeta nascitur 
non fit.” Pope becomes a poet, but is not born 
one. He lisped in numbers, did he? Yes, but it 
was after his ancestors the poet predeces- 
sors. This condensed epigrammatist was born at 
the Revolution, 1688, but he created none. His 
acknowledged idea of originality was to say old 
things better than before, but to trate nothing 
new. A writer in the same collection, addressing 
Garth, says :— 


Since generous Montague a tomb designs 
For him he stabb’d, when living, with his lines. 
Without quite equalling Wesley or Pope, they 
all pivot round the same capstan. Our poet of the 
funeral addresses Garth in much the same way : 
For all he sends unto the darksome grave, 
He honours aleo in an epitaph. 
Epitave is a little defective in artistic assonance ; 
come from Pope, w ap a poy 
ect. 


A last word now as to the monument. This is as 
curious as all the rest. We have seen above all 
about Montague’s promises and those of Jeffreys. 
For some reason they all fell through. We have 
seen also the barbaric insult offered to Chaucer, 
although not a monumental stone of any sort was 
either put up or laid down for Dryden. Nicholas 
Rowe dies in 1718, and his wife puts him up a 
monument in the Abbey. Pope is thirty now, and 
celebrated. He is to versify the inscription, and 
does it thus :— 

Thy relics, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust, 

And sacred, place by Dryden's awful dust : 

Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes, 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 

Bless’d in thy genius, in thy love too blest ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame — 

What a whole thankless land to his denies. 
The “‘and sacred” here makes one stand to find 
out what it refers to, and prevents our seeing that 


** we” is understood before “ place.” I think the 
opening distich would be better thus :— 

Thy relics, Rowe, in this fair urn we trust, 

Where earth is ballow’d by great Dryden's dust. 
The awkward words sacred and awful would be 
thus set aside ; but Stanley here steps in to mar 
the matter, by introducing an ill-considered re- 
mark, Touching Pope, he says: “The highest 
honour he could pay to him [Rowe] was that his 
tomb should point the way to Dryden’s.” “So 
completely had his grave come to be regarded as 
the most interesting spot in Poets’ Corner.” How 
the Dean reaches this deduction I cannot surmise. 
What was uppermost in Pope’s mind was to call 
public attention to the callous indifference shown, 
after so much unfulfilled promising by officious 
volunteers, to the ‘‘ Glorious John Dryden,” whom, 
save those of very “inquiring eyes,” few cared to 


look for. The Dean is so popular that this slip is ~ 


likely to circulate as a thing of value unless brought 
to a standstill. A mistake by a popular writer 
has more lives than a cat, and sucks immortality 
out of nonsense. The less the sense the 
is the affinity for the general ear. Johnson re- 
marks as the fault of Rowe’s epitaph that it 
less to Rowe than to Dryden. The Doctor evi- 
dently wrote these lives putting his pen to a hand- 
gallop, and powerful work they are. But I do not 
think he knew, or would have cared much to learn, 
pe 
—and that w e was criticizing was not on 
tablet in the Abbey. 

Pope used Rowe’s monument as an advertise- 
ment board, and effectively, for John Sheffield, 
Dake of Buckingham, came to the front within two 
years, and set up, to the further desecration of 
Chaucer, his starveling memorial. Malone says 
probably of Kent’s design. Anybody who cares 
to see this ‘‘ neat thing” may find a picture of it 
in Crull’s ‘ Westminster Abbey.’ It is not in the 
Abbey any longer. Dean Buckland, in even worse 
taste than Sheffield’s in placing it there, got the 
permission of the family to remove it. e and 
instinctive taste would leave ali these even outré 
incrastations of time to tell their own tale; be 
their imperfections what they may, they always are 
useful if left, for they grow into fossil history. 
Where Dryden’s bust and pedestal have now been 
stuck by the Dean they look more like a stove 

den. 
den, in all that concerns this affair, is, it seems, 
handled as if we wished to treat him less after 
his merit than as the “ Poet Squab,” which was his 
contemporary nickname.* The bust Sheffield gave 


1678, wherein he ridic Dryden 
that the poet had helped Mulgrave to satirize in 
the ‘ Essay on Satire.’ This John 
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was bad that ten years after his death the 
got leave of the Chapter to substitute 
for it one by Scheemaker, Nollekins, who was his 
scholar, told Malone that Scheemaker’s price for it 
would be twenty-five guineas. The duke would 
not have paid for the original monument more 
than 100. Pope with Atterbury knocked OP. 
as epitaph for it, a rather stupid distich, but it 
never was cut, Only the name was put finally, 
with the birth and death dates in Latin (1632- 
1700), adding the beggarly donor’s name with the 
date 1720, showing that it had been twenty years 
in coming. Garth at the end of seventeen years 
pon ented the neglect shown Dryden, and 
1717 the Duke of Newcastle took Congreve’s 
abject praise for having done an act of the most 
uncommon generosity ever recorded in history, 
because he had given an order fora splendid monu- 
ment to Dryden. But the generosity stood still 
there looking at the order, whilst the order stood 
still looking for the generosity. This is the last 
insult heaped by “the quality” of that degenerate 
time when they took to feeding poets upon stones. 
Every soul concerned in the course of this narra- 
tive comes out more or less despicable except the 
unconscious victim. It is so tortuous a business 
this, that to put it as straight even as it now stands 
has given much more trouble than, I think, any 
reader would suppose to be possible. The out- 
come is disappointing. It almost puts one out of 
conceit with common humanity. t the lesson is 
instructive, in spite of its unpleasantness. What 
a mass of mouldering satire the stone-coped Abbey 
canopies. A trysting place it is, where man the 
worm confronts the man immortal. “Sa gloire 
est sa misére,” says Pascal, “ Most true it is, 
Saint Blaise !” say we. OC. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Taz Drama DURING THE CoMMONWEALTH.— 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 122, I collected a few 
notices of dramatic performances under the Pro- 
tectorate. The petition which follows is not dated, 
but obviously belongs to the period 1649-1653, 
and probably to the year 1650. It is from a 
broadside bound up in a volume of pamphlets 
belonging to that year collected by William Clarke, 
Monk’s secretary. To the best of my knowledge 
it has not been reprinted or even noticed. It is 
not referred to in Payne Collier's ‘ Annals of the 


errs, became Duke of Buckingham, and it was he who 
1720 finally came forward, under the stimulation of 
Pope's epitaph to Rowe, to raise this paltry monument 
to Dryden, He was the Mr. Montague en of above 


as having undertaken the funeral expenses and also to 
erect a monument which was to cost 500/. The one he 
gave certainly did not cost him that, within 300. Those 
who like to note coincidences will observe that Cowley’s 
monument, near which Dryden was laid, was also set up 
by a Duke of i 
Villiers. 


; but Cowley’s duke was a 


Stage,’ or in Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘Collection of 
Documents relating to the English Drama and 

Stage,’ published in 1869 :— 

To the 

Supream 
Parliament 
of the Common-wealthe of 
land 


Eng 
The bumble Petition of diverse and distressed men, 
heretofore the Actors of Black-Friers and the Cock-Pit, 
Sheweth, 

That your most poor Petitioners, having long suffered in 
extream want, by being probibited the use of their 

ualitie of Acting, in which they were trained up from 
their childhood, whereby they are uncapable of any other 
way to get a subsistance, and are now fallen into such 
lamentable povertie, that they know not how to provide 
food for themselves, their wives and children: great 
debts being withall demanded of them, and they not in 
a condition to satisfie the creditours; and without your 
~ and present permission, they must all inevitably 


pe 

May it therefore this Honourable House to com- 
miserate their sad and dist d dition, and to 
vouchsafe them a Libertie to Act but some small time 
(for their triall of inoffensiveness) onely such moral! and 
harmless representations, as shall no way be distastful to 
the Common-wealth or good manners. They humbly 
submitting themselves to any one of knowing th known } 
judgement and fidelitie to the State, appointed to oversee 
them and their actions, and ve to contribute out of 
their poor endeavours, what shall be thought fit and 
allotted them to pay weekly or otherwise, for the service 
of or as shall think fittin 

as in dutie are ever bound, pray, &c.— 

A.A. 8, 13 (40), 


33, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Wetts on Dew.—Mr. C. A. Warp inquires 

(ante, p. 398) whether Dr. Wells lived near Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, I gather from his autobio- 
graphical sketch that he resided, as Southey puts 
it, “ haif an hour out of town,” but this was before 
the introduction of railways. Wells complained 
of the smallness of his income, although his friends 
Dr. Pitcairn and Dr. Baillie (the father of Joanna) 
often sent patients tohim. ‘‘ But,” he says, 
“I lived at a considerable distance from them, and was 
unable from the want of a carriage, and from various 
other cireumstances, to appear properly as their repre- 
sentative. 


In January, 1861, I contributed a paper to the 
Edinburgh Phi ical Journal on the claims of 
the predecessors of Wells to a share in the honour 
of producing a correct th of dew. This paper 
was afterwards en and inserted in a volume 
of mine, in Weale’s Series, entitled ‘ Experimental 
Essays.’ The whole subject is curious and instruc- 
tive, and I was surprised to meet in it a parallel to 
the proceedings of the Vatican in opposition to 
the Copernican theory, in the behaviour of the 
Bourbon Government of the kingdom of Naples, 
which forbad the teaching of Wells’s theory in 

colleges and schools, on the ground that ‘‘ the 
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clouds drop down the dew.” The celebrated 
physicist Melloni undertook a series of experi- 
ments in order to show that the laws of terrestrial 
radiation are the same in Italy as in countries 
where there is — liberty. The experi- 
ments were condu in the autumn of 1846 in 
the valley of La Lava, between Naples and Salerno. 
The memoirs describing the results are beautifully 
written and of great interest, and were published 
in the French Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 


©. Tomuinson. 
Highgate, N. 


“Wuice is ts seaven” (Jobn iii. 13).—I 
was struck on Trinity Sunday, as I have been 
before, by the difference between this reading and 
that in the Book of Common Prayer as at pre- 
sent used, which is ‘‘ Who is in heaven.” Search- 
ing to ascertain when the alteration was made, I 
found that it was (apparently unintentionally) done 
at the revision of 1662, when an order was made, 
“The epistles and gospels are all to be corrected 
after the last translation,” and in carrying this out 
it would seem that this alteration was made in- 
advertently, probably because tbat mode of speech 
had then become more familiar. But in the 
Authorized Translation (intended to be followed) 
the reading is ‘‘ which,” as in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and this is also retained by the recent revisers, 
whilst affixing a note that many ancient autho- 
rities omit the whole clause. . T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Five Geyerations Livixnec Tocrtaer.—The 
following cutting is from the Birmingham Daily 
Post of Jan. 12:— 

“The unusual circumstance of five generations livi 
in the same village is now existing [sic] at Skillingtow 
near Grantham, where there are living Thomas Duffin, 
who is ninety-seven ; George Duffin, his son, aged seventy- 
three; George Duffin, grandson, forty-eight; Joseph 

great-grandson, twenty-six ; George Duffin, 


Coxtowte, six, The head of the family is atill 
and hearty.” 
R. Hopson. 
Lapworth. 


Mercoants’ Marxs,— Karl Kunze, in his 
*‘Hanseakten aus England, 1275 bis 1412’ 
(Halle-a.-S., 1891), prints the full text of a docu- 
ment (from Cotton MS. Nero B. ii. fol. 70) con- 
taining overa hundred merchants’ marks of various 
Riga merchants. It is quite clear from this docu- 
ment, the date of which is about March, 1406, 
that these marks were simply used for marking 

various for shipment, and have no 
other significance. Several instances occur where 
the same merchant used two different marks for 
the marking of his goods. L. L. K. 


Aytaony Matoyzt.—The memoir of Anthony 
Malone in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does not contain 
any reference to the memorable bank in Dublin 


which he established. The firm was Malone, Cle- 
ments & Gore, and the other partners were the 
Right Hon. Nathaniel Clements (ancestor of the 
Lords Leitrim) and John Gore. The bank opened 
for business on July 3, 1758, and stopped payment 
on Nov. 1 following, after a career of less than 
four months ! For brevity of existence it is unique 
in the annals of banking—even in Ireland. An 
extended notice of the causes and effects of its col- 
lapse, and memoirs of the three partners, will duly 
appear in the Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society, in the course of a series of 
papers on ‘The Old Dublin Bankers’ which I am 
now contributing to its pages. 
OC. M. 


—I find the following in Humphrey 
Sydenham’s sermon on ‘ The Athenian Babler,’ 
1637:— 

“,.,...0ur Mother Church, and her sonne they so labour 
to disinherit, the Protestant, the wounded Protestant, who 
hath now so long crucified betweene the —— Non- 
Conformist and the Romanist, that at length hee is in- 
forced to flie to Cassar for sanctuarie.”—P. 37. 

In a sermon preached before the king, 
1675, p. 29, alluding to the fanatics and 
party, Dean Sudbury says our Lord 
“ suffered between two Malefactors, and so it isin effect 
with us, but with this difference, there was but one of 
them that railed upon Aim, but here both exclaim against 

Daniel De Foe (1702), in his ‘Shortest Way with 
Dissenters,’ uses the same metaphor sarcastically, 
thus :-— 

“ Alas! the Church of England! What with Popery 
on the one hand, and schismatics on the other, how has 
she been crucified between two thieves! Now let us 
crucify the thieves,” &c. 

No doubt a longer catena could be made. 

Ricaarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


“To cHarK.”— Has the following amusing 
blunder ever been noticed? In his account of 
“Chark” Halliwell ifies six meanings, of which 
two are, according to his numbering, “ (3) To creak. 
North......(6) To make charcoal. West,” and he 
quotes from Gower in illustration of this last 
sense :— 

Ther is no ther is no ke, 
Ther is no = whiche aa? 
Gower certainly did not mean “ There is no door 
which may make charcoal,” for the line is a trans- 
lation from Ovid (‘ Metam.,’ xi. 608) of 
Janua, que verso stridorem cardine reddat, 
Nulla domo tota. 
The quotation, of course, should have been put 
under “‘(3) To creak,” and the misplacement may 
be accidental. Yet misinterpretation was easy ; 


May 9, 
Roman 


* «Confessio Amantis,’ ed, Pauli, ii. 102. 
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for the progress of a chilly mortal’s thought from 
the privation of fire to the means of raising one is 
natural, even if the combustible be a door. 

F. Apams, 


“Tuomas A Kempis, Esq.”—The following is 
a cutting from the Church Times of May 11 :— 


“There appeared the other day a comical paragraph 

in a contemporary, chaffing the ‘ ne per cutting’ 
le. Perhaps it may be needfal to explain to coun 

cones that if a man is literary, no matter in how 1 
a way, the moment any review of his work appears, he 
receives a copy of it, cut from the paper in which it 
occurs, pasted on a printed circular which says that the 
Company which encloses it will send him the first hun- 
dred notices which appear, on receipt of a guinea, Well, 
my story will, I think, beat that to which I made refer- 
ence at the beginning of this paragraph, It is this. Mr. 
Elliot Stock published a new edition of ‘Thomas a 
Kempis,’ which had the good fortune to meet the ap- 
proval of the Church Times, The review was cut out, 
and duly addressed to Thomas 4 Kempis, Esq. (care of 
his publisher), with the intimation that on his sending 
a guinea, &c. Some little time ago an East Anglian 
clergyman confused me with the Master of Sentences, 
Se But this ‘ Press Cutting Agency 


surpasses 
Cerer et Avpax. 


“ Taz Goop Dars.”—I send you aspecimen 
of old customs in Jersey a century ago :— 

“We reproduce a very in ting extract from the 
Gazette de Jersey of the 23rd June, 1787, commenting 
on what was then the custom to punish a certain class of 
criminals, Daniel Brouard and Marguerite Tome had 
been condemned on the 29th June (?) by the Royal Court 
to be publicly whipped the Saturday following, at the 
hand of the executioner, from the -house door to 
the prison, Brouard afterwards having to submit to having 
his right ear cut off, and both be and his wife, Marguerite 
Tome, to be perpetually banished from the island, and 
their property confiscated to the King. Their crime was 
‘for having attempted to tarnish the reputation of the 
police officers of the parish of St. John, whilst acting in 
their duty in rummaging the prisoners’ dwelling, by 
declaring that on that day, one of the said officers had 
secretly taken away from a chest the sum of forty-eight 

* The following was the manner, says a corre- 
spondent to the Gazette de Jersey, in which the sentence 
on the unfortunate couple was carried out in these ‘ 
old days!’ At mid-day, Marguerite Tome, wife of the 
above-mentioned Brouard, was brought from the prison 
to the Court-house; as soon as shearrived the execu- 
tioner ordered her to strip; she immediately obeyed, and 
thus remained exposed to the public gaze for the space 
of ten minutes. The Deputy-Viscount, who had charge 
of this kind of sentences, read, in the vestibule, the por- 
tion of the Act affecting this unfortunate woman. She 
was then whipped, according to her sentence, to the 

door, arrived at which she was addressed as follows 

yy the executioner :—‘ Look here, Mistress 
have not chastised you as you merited ; I have had regard 
for your sex; but let this be a lesson to and I 
recommend you to live as an honest woman. t, mark, 
that which I have spared your back, I shall, assuredly, 
expend on that of your husband, whom it is my intention 
to make call out, Peccavi/’ Effectively the executioner 
kept bis word. As soon as Brouard had arrived at the 


Court-house door, the executioner, with feigned drunken- 
ness and passion, rudely ordered him to strip. The order 
was instantly weed. After this the executioner 


examined his whip, the same with which he had 
the woman, and finding that it had not sufficient . he 
demanded some whip-cord to strengthen it with, as well 
as to tie Brouard’s thumbe together. The Deputy-Vis- 
count immediately ordered what was required. After 
the executioner had bound Brouard’s thumbs and hands 
together, besides having tied his arms with rope, he went 
out with the Deputy-Viscount, they both shortly return- 
ing. The Deputy-Viscount then read to Brouard that 
portion of the Act which related to him. The executioner, 
having led the miserable man outside the Court-house 
door, asked him if he remembered how they flogged cul- 
prits in Guernsey. ‘I am going to teach you,’ said he, 
*how they flog in Jersey,’ and certainly he did not spare 
the prisoner. Arrived at about two perches from the 
prison door, the Deputy-Viscount ordered the halbardiers 
to halt, and after having conversed with the executioner 
for a couple of minutes, commanded a glass of spirits to 
be brought. This liquor was shared by the executioner 
and his victim. After the liquor was drunk every one 
was surprised to see the executioner take up his whip, 
and commence flogging the prisoner for several minutes 
without advancing one . The prisoner's flesh, which 
had slighly recovered du: the interval of the Deputy- 
Viscount’s conversation with the executioner and that 
in which the liquor was consumed, became more sensible 
than ever. The horrible screams and contortions of 
agony of Brovard which he uttered and made in receiving 
these last lashes of the whip, excited the pity of the 
spectators. The executioner then seized Brouard’s right 
ear, of which he cut off almost the half. The prisoner 
was then unbound and conducted to an apartment in the 
rison. He had, however, saved the severed portion of 
is ear and had made several abortive attempts to attach 
it to the main portion, whilst his poor wife was wiping 
the wounds on his back. Both were sobbing bitterly. 
The Deputy- Viscount, who noticed Brouard’s attempts to 


replace the severed portion of bis ear, seized the piece of ° 


flesh which had been cut off, and taking a hammer he 
nailed it to one of the prison doors !"—Guernsey Star, 
Jan, 6, 1894. 

Y. 8. M. 


Owrram.—As the ‘D. N. B.’ is nearing the 
letter O, the following remarks may be of interest. 
William Outram is said to have been vicar of 
Oaston, co. Lincoln, cir. 1350 (Stonehouse, ‘ Isle 
of Axholme’), and this is my earliest instance of 


the name. ‘‘ Robert Owtreme de Woodhouse,” in 
Dronfield, ap as witness to a deed dated the 
feast of St. 


ames the Apostle, 7 Henry IV., and 
this is my first connexion with co. Derby. From 
him was bably descended Robert Owtrem of 
Dronfield- Woodhouse, tempo Henry VIIL., and the 
last was great-grandfather of William Owtram, D.D. 
(see 7" 8. xi. 205). The doctor inherited from his 
uncle, Francis Owtram, bachelor, of Rumbling 
Street, yeoman, a leasehold estate at Great New- 
bold Fields in Chesterfield. His branch of the 


I family was seated at Rumbling Street, Barlow,— 


in which house he was probably born—from 1577 
till 1755, when the entail was barred. 

Joseph Outram, of Alfreton, gardener, great-great- 
grandfather of General Sir James Outram, Bart., 
of Indian fame, was probably descended from the 
Owtrams of Holmesfield and Horsleygate, in Dron- 
field, doubtless originally of the same stock, The 
author of ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ did well to select 
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** Lance Outram ” as the name of his gamekeeper. 
I should like to have the opinion of seatecl <8 
‘N. & Q’ upon “Outre mere” v. “Outre mont” 
as a possible derivation. 

There were Owtrams at Newark-on-Trent tempo 
Eliz., and at the same period a family seated in 
the neighbouring village of Car Colston ; the latter 
wrote themselves “gentlemen,” as did likewise 
the Owtrams of Sundridge, Kent, tempo Oar. IT. 
Previously to 1700 I am unable to discover any 
instances of the name other than in the counties 
of Derby, Notts, and Kent, excepting in the case 
of the Lincolnshire vicar above named, who was 
probably an importation. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Queries, 


We must request co dents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest to affix their y 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Rosert Jonw Taornton, M.D.—Information 
is desired as to the various works of this writer, 
and any references to his life, beyond what may be 
found in Allibone’s ‘Dictionary.’ With regard to 
his ‘ New Illustrations of the Sexual System of 
Linnwas’ an exact bibliography is desired. Allli- 
bone and Lowndes say that it was published (1) 
in one vol., with 314 coloured plates ; (2) in two 
vols., with 66 elementary plates, uncoloured ; and 
(3) in two vols., with the ‘ Philosophy of Botany’ 

ed, making five vols. ; also that the ‘ Philosophy 
of Botany’ was published 1809-10, 3 vols., imp. 
fol., with 80 plates. I have ‘ A New Illustration,’ 
&c., 1807, measuring 224 in. by 18} in., with por- 
traits of the queen, the author, Sir T. Millington, 
and Linnzus, two (all uncoloured), and bound with 
it ‘ Picturesque Botanical Plates,’ &c., 1799, with 
index of 31 coloured plates. At the end the author 
says that his original intention was to issue 70 
oured plates, and he regrets that he has not been 
able to carry it out, Is it possible that the “314 
coloured plates” of Lowndes and Allibone is a mis- 
t for 31 coloured plates? I havealso ‘A New 
ustration,’ &c., vol. i., measuring 18 in. by 123in., 
164 pp., and two plates uncoloured ; and bound 
with it ‘The Genera of Exotic and Indigenous 
Plants,’ &c., including 15 portraits and 36 other 
plates. This appears to be an incomplete copy of 
the edition in 2 vols. My copy of the ‘ Philosophy 
of Botany’ is made up as follows : vol. i., 308 PP.» 
2 portraits ; vol. ii., pp. 309-625, 1 plate ; and in 
a supplementary volume, entitled ‘ Elementary 
Botanical Plates,’ there are 26 portraits and 165 
miscellaneous plates ; total plates, 191. 
P. F. W. 

“ Spreap.”—What is the meaning of this word 

as used in the following way? A man was upset 


from a boat on the river, and the keeper of an 
adjacent boat-bouse “ran for a boat and a 4 
He brought the body to the surface with the spread 
and hauled it into the boat. J. Drxor. 


Dr. Parsons, Bishop or 
—I shall feel greatly obliged if any of your 
readers are able to furnish me, either in your 
columns or at the annexed address, with references 
for the biography of Dr. John Parsons, Master of 
Balliol College (1798-1819) and Bishop of Peter- 
borough (1813-19). To save needless trouble, I 
may say that I am acquainted with the Rev. E. 
Patteson’s ‘ Eloge,’ and with what is said of him 
in the memoirs of Joshua Watson, and in Bedell 
Cox’s ‘ Recollections.’ In one of the last letters 
he dictated, the late Master, Prof. Jowett, described 
Bishop Parsons to me as ‘‘a man of mark, but of 
whom little is known.” May I hope that some of 
our readers may be able to add to that little? He 
is stated to have married a lady of Oxford. Can 
her maiden name be recovered ? 

Epmunp VENABLES, 

Precentory, Lincoln, 


Articte on Brayscompe, Devow, Wanrep. 
—Could one of your readers _— me in which 
of the London daily papers a descriptive article 
was published, some five or six years ago, headed 
* An Old-fashioned Corner,’ treating of the church 
and village of Branscombe, Devon? I should be 
glad to know the name of the writer and the date at 
which the article appeared. 

Watrer 


Irtsx Sona.—Can you or any of your corre- 
spondents give me the remainder of a verse of the 
Irish song ‘ Roisin Dhu,’ the beginning of which 
runs as follows 

And one beamy smile from you 

Should float like light between 

My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My bright Rosaleen. 

I have been unable to find the two concluding 
lines, and hope that the kindness of your readers 
may supply the deficiency. A. G. B. 

“Gicapies.”—Where have I met with this 
strange word—in Dickens? What is its meaning ? 

CorRESPONDERT. 

Avruor or Pays Wantep.—In my 
is the original MS., in two quarto books, of an un- 
titled comedy in five acts, the characters in which 
are Savage, Fleecem, Richard, Sir William Cameron, 
Young Cameron, Dabble, Vanseber, Donnelly, 
Arabella, and Jenny. I have also a portion of the 
original MS., in folio, of another untitled comedy 
by the same author, in which the dramatis persone 
are Sir Basil Oldcastle, Lord Newcomb, Mr. 
Tinsel, Major Blount, Frost, La Violet, Charles, 
Lady S le, Miss Oldcastle, Harriet Oldcastle, 
and meld. They one of about the year 1810. 
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Can any reader furnish the titles, with name of 


author, and state whether these plays have been 
printed ? & A 


Tower or Loypoy.—I should be glad to know 
when the Tower of London was last used as a 
prison for political offenders. Some twenty-four 
years ago I happened to be in the neighbourhood 
of New York, and was introduced to a man who 
had been confined there for participating in some 
rebellion in Canada (doubtless that of the “Sons 
of Liberty,” 1837), so my host assured me. I 
have often tried to get this information from guide- 
books and similar sources, but hitherto without 


success. J. 
Leamington. 
Bourrat Praces or Arce 2#0Locists.— Where 
were the archzol whose names follow interred? 


Copies of any epitaphs will oblige. Albert Way 
(died March 22, 1873); Charles Winston (died 
Oct. 3, 1864; Harry Longueville Jones (died 
Nov. 10, 1870); Weston Styleman Walford (died 
Feb. 6, 1879); William Bromet; Thomas William 
King ; James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps (died 
Jan. 3, 1889); Matthew Holbeche Bloxam (died 
April 24, 1888); John Sydenham (died Dec. 1, 
1846); Prof. Robert Willis (died Feb. 28, 1875); 
Samuel Birch (died Dec. 27, 1885); William 
Jerdan (died July 11, 1869); Beale Poste (died 
April 16, 1871); William Henry Black (died 
April 12, 1872); Edward Pretty (died Aug. 4, 
1865) ; Edmund Tyrell Artis; Edward Bedford 
Price (died Nov. 9, 1852) ; Thomas Bateman (died 
Ang. 28, 1861); Charles Baily (died Oct. 2, 1878) ; 
John Henry Parker (died Jan. 31, 1884); Wm. 
John Thoms (died Aug. 15, 1885); T. Hudson 
Turner; Thomas Stapleton; Hon. William Owen 
Stanley; William Sandys Wright Vaux (died 
May 21, 1885); Edward Smirke (died March 5, 
1875); Thomas Rickman; Frederick Charles 
Plamptre ; Thomas Crofton Croker (died Aug. 8, 
1854) ; John Adey Repton (died Nov. 26, 1860) ; 
Richard Cornwallis Neville, Lord Braybrooke (died 
Feb. 19, 1861); William Fennell ; Mark Anthony 
Lower (died March 22, 1876); Thomas Joseph 
Pettigrew (died Nov. 23, 1865); Arthur Ashpitel 
(died Jan. 18, 1869); Edward Augustus Freeman 
(died March 16, 1892); William Whewell (died 
March 6, 1866); Spencer Hall (died Aug. 21, 
1875); Edwin Guest (died Nov. 23, 1880); Or- 
lando Jewitt (died 1869); John Gough Nicholls 
(died Nov. 13, 1873); Octavius Morgan (died 
Aug. 5, 1888) ; Joseph Burtt (died Dec. 15, 1876); 
Rev. James Graves (died March 20, 1886) ; Ed- 
ward William Godwin (died Oct. 6, 1886); Sir 
Frederick Madden (died March 8, 1873); Wm. Jay 
Bolton (died May 22, 1884); Robert William 
Eyton (died Sept. 8, 1871) ; William Barges (died 
April 20, 1881) ; John Hill Barton (died Aug. 10, 
1881); Rev. Joseph George Cumming (died 


Sept. 21, 1868); Thomas Duffus Hardy (died 
June 15, 1878) ; Rev. Lambert Blackwell Larking 
(died Aug. 2, 1868) ; Rev. Charles Wm. Bingham 
(died Dec. 1, 1881) ; Charles William — 
March 30, 1888); Rev. John Bathurst e 
(died July 12, 1887); Very Rev. Walter Farquhar 
Hook (died Oct. 20, 1875); Thomas Goatrey 
Faussett (died Feb. 26, 1877); Rev. Greville J. 
Chester ; Charles Sprengel Greaves, Q.0. (died 
June 3, 1881) ; Rev. Samuel Savage Lewis; James 
Gerald Joyce (died June 28, 1878) ; Thomas Kers- 
lake (died Jan. 5, 1891) ; Robert Dymond (died 
Aug. 31, 1888); Michael Weistall Taylor; Rev. 
John Collingwood Bruce ; Sir Fortunatus Dwarris 
(died May 20, 1860) ; John Brent (died April ms 
1882); Rev. Frederic Charles Husenbeth (di 
Oct. 31, 1872); Rev. Herbert Haines (died 
Se 18, 1872); Rev. Charles Boutell (died 
July 31, 1877) ; Thomas Morgan (died Jan. 13, 
1892); Henry William Henfrey (died July 31, 
1881) ; Sir James Allanson Picton (died July 15 
1889); Andreas Edward Cockayne (died A 
25, 1894); Ven. John Hannah (died Jan. 1 
1888); Rev. Albert Henry Wratislaw; Alfred 
Benjamin Wyon (died June 4, 1884); Tom 
Procter-Burroughes (died Nov. 5, 1886); Rev. 
Moses Margoliouth (died Feb. 25, 1881) ; Thomas 
Quilter Couch (died Oct. 23,1884); HenryjPrigg; 
Heinrich Schliemann (died Dec. 26, 1890); Her- 
bert New (died Nov. 27, 1893); Henry Godwin 
(died June 19, 1873); Rev. William Barnes , 
(died Oct. 17, 1886); Rev. Mackenzie Edward 
Charles Walcott (died Sept. 22, 1880); Clarence 
Hopper (died June 10, 1868); John William 
Grover (died Aug. 25, 1892) ; Edward Levien (died 
Nov. 7, 1873); Edward Roberts (died Oct. 16, 
1875); Silas Palmer (died March 24, 1875); 
George Hillier (died April 1, 1866); Thomas 
Wakeman (died April 23, 1868); John Which- 
cord (died Jan. 9, 1885); George Vere Irving 
(died Oct. 29, 1869). Replies direct will oblige. 


T. Cann Hucues. 
The Groves, Chester. 


“ sport in the slang of gentlemen 
time of (say) George IV.? I ask because I read in 
Bulwer’s ‘Pelham’: “He kept his horses, and 
sported his set to champagne and venison.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Ventnor, 


Macsripve.—The ‘Di of National Bio- 
graphy’ gives a sketch of the life of David Mac- 
bride (1726-1778), medical writer, born at Bally- 
money, co. Antrim, and of his brother John 
Macbride, admiral, sons of Robert MacBride, 
Presbyterian minister of Ballymoney, co. Antrim. 
Was there not another son? Oan you give me 
any information in regard to him? admiral, 


| John Macbride, left an only son, John David 


& 
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Macbride (1778-1868), who was Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, and who married Mary Rad- 
cliffe, daughter of Sir Jas. Radcliffe, and widow of 
Jos, Starkie, Esq. The issue of his marriage was 
one daughter. Oan you tell me her name and 
address ; or can you tell me where I can get any 
information with regard to the Macbride genea- 
? Joun McLaren McBrype, Jun. 
, Bolton Street, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S, 


Coniovs Apriication or THE Worp“ Acarnst.” 
—Having some acquaintances in the counties of 
Nottingham and Lincoln, I have often been amused 
with their use of the word “ against,” as in the 
following sentences: “She sat against me at 
dinner” ; “ We sat against each other all the time”; 
**He lives in the street against ours,” meaning 
* next to” or “close to.” I cannot find any such 
meaning given to the word in any of the diction- 
aries at my command. I think in all its ordinary 
uses there is the element of opposition, but as 
thus applied it is quite the reverse. Is this appli- 
cation of the word confined to the counties named, 

ENEBRZ. 

This sense is given in the ‘New English Dictionary,” 

No. 4.} 


“ Botiirant.”—The only example of this word 
which I have met with in print is in the descrip- 
tion of one of Elinor Rumming’s customers :— 

She was nothynge pleasaunt, 
Necked lyke an Oliphant, 
cormeran' 
Skelton's ‘ Works,’ 1736, p, 138, 

This is duly given in ‘ N. E. D.,’ and is the only 
quotation for word, and no definition is at- 
tempted. Now I am sure that I have heard the 
word used colloquially, applied, I believe, good- 
humouredly to a rough-and-tumble, clumsy, loutish 
sort of and I should be glad to know if 
others have heard the word used in that or any 
other sense. Does not Bullifant or Bullevant 
occur also as a surname? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


AMARBARICENSIS.—Patto, whom Charle- 
magne made Bishop of Verden, is called Abbas 
Amarbaricensis in a Latin history of the sixteenth 
century. What is the modern name of the place 
indicated by Amarbaricensis ? Ww. M. 


Appress ‘On (Economy Favcarity.’— 
In a book entitled ‘The Pleasing Instructor or 
Entertaining Moralist,’ published in London in 
1792, there is inserted an address ‘On (Economy 
and Frugality,’ said to have been prefixed to the 
‘Pennsylvania Almanack for 1758.’ The address 
itself is signed Richard Sanders, and dated July 7, 
1577. ho was Richard Sanders; and in what 


print for 1757? We are told in the address that 
therein was “digested all I had dropt on these 
topics during the course of five and twenty years,” 
and in his v: first paragraph Richard Sanders 
informs the ‘* 
“though I have been, if I —_ say it without vanity, an 
eminent author (of almanacks) annually, now a fall 
quarter of a century, my brother authors in the same 
way, for what reason I know not, have ever been sparing 
in their applauses, and no other author bas taken the 
least notice of me; so that did not my writings produce 
me some solid pudding, the great deficiency of praise 
would have quite discouraged me. I concluded at le 

that the people were the best judges of my merit, 


they works. 
R. Hepezr WaAttace. 


Rorat Lirerary Fosp.—What is the correct 
date of its foundation? According to Haydn its 
centenary was May 14, 1890. In 1804 (‘ Annual 
ge *) “the anniversary was kept at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, Lord Pelham 
in the chair, this day "—April 12. 

W. F. Watrer. 

“ Krewper.” — What is the meaning of this 
w which occurs so frequently on the lips of 
Mr. Peggotty (a Norfolk man, it will be remem- 
bered) in ©. Dickens’s ‘David Copperfield’? 
“There ’s been kiender a blessing fell upon us”; 
“a slight figure, kiender worn.” The italics are 
mine, of course. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 

[Is it not a common corruption of “ kind of” ?) 


Beylics. 
GALVANIL. 
(8 8. v. 148, 238). 
Your correspondent is quite right in objecting to 
the epithet of “ discoverer of galvanism ” attributed 
to the anatomist of Bologna, and in observing that 
he had been anticipated in his observations by Sal- 
zer in 1782.* He might, however, have added that 
before him the Neapolitan physician Cotugno(1736- 
1822) had studied the same phenomena of animal 
electricity on a mouse which he dissected, and 
whose diaphragmatic nerve, touched with the point 
of his knife, produced electricity sufficient to give 


* See Sulzer’s ‘ Théorie nouvelle des Plaisirs,’ p. 388 
(I quote from the French translation by Kaestner, not 
having succeeded in finding the original) :—* Si l'on 
joint deux piéces, l'une de plomb et l'autre d’argent, de 
sorte que les deux bords fassent un méme plan, et qu’on 
les approche sur la on en sentira quelque goft, 
assez approchant du goit du vitriol de fer, au lieu que 
chaque piéce 4 part ne donne aucune trace de ce goit...... 
Il faut donc conclure que la jonction de ces métaux 
dans ou ou dans tous les une 
dans leur particules, et que cette vibration, qui 

i affecter les nerfs de la langue, y produit 


form did the address first appear? Is 1577 a mis- 


nécessairement 
le goat mentionné.” 
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to his hand ashock which benumbed him. * Andeven 
before Cotugno, thirty-seven years before the birth 
of Galvani, that is in 1700, one of the most famous 
anatomists of the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tary, Du Verney, had produced consciously similar 
age at the Académie des Sciences.t As to 
olta, it is scarcely necessary to remember the 
surprise created in the world of science when, in 
1787, Abbé Haiiy, turning over the ‘ Memoirs’ of 
the Academy of St. Petersburg for 1751, met with 
Latin treatise entitled ‘ Tentamen Theoriz Electrici- 
tatis et Magnetismi,’ and bearing the name of a 
modest professor of Rostock, (Epinus, in which 
were minutely described the two instruments which 
had so exalted the name of Volta, the el 
(1773) and the electric condenser (1783). 

Bat as we are speaking of unrecognized inventors 
and I have mentioned Du Verney, I cannot 
help noting that among the very curious ex- 
periences referred to in his ‘ uvres’ (1761), the 
greater part of which remain unknown, there is 
one more curious than all, on the use of the pus of 
vaccine in 1705. In that year, the small-pox ragi 
in the circle of the Duchess du Maine, tn Chane 
graces he was, a letter was written to his friend 
the President de Mesmes, from which I quote the 
following :— 

“ O grand artifex, puisqu’il n'y a point de vulve vaccine 
preste pour le présent, et qu'il y a espérance d’en avoir 
samedi prochain, on consent que le dit jour samedi pro- 
chain vous vous c z de de M. du Ver. 
nay (sic), de celle deux et de la susdite 
matrice, 


In another letter the president is complimented 
“de ce que mesdemoiselles ses filles sont hors 
a the help of the beneficial 
vulve. 
After him, but always before Jenner, Rabaut- 
Pommier (so called to distinguish him from his 
brother, the well-known “constituant,” Rabaut- 


Saint - ne), Protestant clergyman at Massi- 
largues, near Lanel, applied himself to study a 
means of small-pox, which raged in 


which the system of inoculation was in 
favour ; and some shepherds having told him that 
the disease so terrible to men was nothing but the 
picote,a disease of no great danger in cows, he 
was led to think whether the picote inoculated 
might not be efficacious against small-pox. Two 
a rich merchant of Bristol, 

Dr. Pagh, of London—found themselves at 
Montpellier to pass the winter. Rabaut saw them 
often, and commanicated to them his ideas. Pagh 
referred them to his friend Dr. Jenner, who in 


* See Salverte’s ‘ Des Sciences occultes,’ edit. 


p ri and Rabbe, ‘ Biogr. portat. des Contemp..,’ vol. i. 

t See, in the Giornale di Scienze per la Sicilia, No. 41 
a memoir by the Baron de Zach. 


this way had all the honour of the discovery.* So 
true is the sentence of a great chemist: “Les 


découvertes ne s’improvisent pas.”+ 
Circolo Filologico, Milan. 


I have in my possession an attested of the 
death certificate of Aloysius (Luigi) Galvani, 
which reads as follows :— 

Bononiz die 29 Martii Anni 1894. | Ecclesia Parochialis 
Sanctorum Philippi et Jacobi. | Testor ego infra scriptus 
Parochus supradicte Ecclesie in Libro 13° mortuorum 
Ecclesiz | Parochialist 8. Laurentii Ports Steris apud 
me servato reperivi adnotationem quam | de verbo ad 

m 


Fol. 115 Num, 98 Die quarta Decembris 1798. | Per- 
illustris, et Ex'mus Phi hie, et pub. 
ac lector Pub. Aloysius fil | ol. Perill’is et Exe'mi D.D. 
Doctor § Galvani vid ol. Perill’is D. D'nsel] Galeazzi, qui 
in arte obstetricia fuit Lector Publ. et in hoc patrio 
Archigymnasio | expius anatome publice exercuit, et dis- 
tationi tradidit, in suscipiendo 8S. Euchari | stie 
Decsumente satis frequens, virtutibus omnibus ornatus, ac 
sacra synaxi frequentius | in sua infirmitate refectus, 
tandem extrema unctione donatus in Via Magoru™ 
domi | proprie No. 1410 spiritum Deo reddidit. = 
cadaver post solemnia funera in hac | mea Ecclesia 
brata privatim (sic jubente Republ. pina) ad Eccle- 
siam Monia | lium 8.8. Corporis X | ti delatum fuit, 
ibique tumulatum | Cejetanus Casarini Paru’s aff’ MP | 
in quorum fidem etc. Cesar Parochus Notari. 
Heel. Par. 88. Philippi et Jacobi. 
By the above it will be seen that, although the 
_— priest makes the death entry of Galvani on 
mber 4, 1798, he does not actually state that, 
Galvani died on that day; but Seraphim Mazzetti, 
the biogra’ of Galvani, distinctly states that the 
lessor died on December 4, 1798. Galvani’s 
ouse had two entrances, one in the Via Oasse, 
No. 25—the other in the Via Magia, No. 1410(now 
No. 7). Over the entrance are the following 
lines : 


"Gelvenem excepi natum luxique peremptum 
Cujus ab inventu junctus uterque polus. 
F. G. Leveson Gowzr. 
H.B.M. Legation, Belgrade. 


Onvrce wear THe Rorat Excuayee 


great | + 407).—There can be no doubt that the ruins to 


which Mr. Picxrorp paid a visit in 1844 were 
those of St. Bartholomew by the Exchange :— 

“ The materials of the old church were sold by auction 
Jan. 4, 1841, for 4832. 15¢., the south wall and a chapel 
being reserved to be built into the Sun Fire Office, as 
also were some of the carved masonry, the old pulpit 
the organ, and other woodwork, which were 


* See the memoir read in 1850 at the Société d’Emula- 
tion de Montbéliard by the pastor G 


Dumas, ‘ Rapport a I'Empereur,’ Dec. 26, 1857. 

—-— now suppressed or 
ted. 

Domenici omitted, 

Lucia omitted. 


{ 
q 
it wa in 
* Le Vieux-Neuf,’ Paris, 1859, i. 274-277, i. 580-0; 2 
= tionnaire des Sciences médicales,’ vol. lvi. p. 395 
Litt 
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in of the old tower and church erected 1849-1 
by Prat RB. Cockerell, R.A., in Moor Trane, Cripple’ 


Mr. Picxrorp asks, “ Has every record of it 
perished?” Dr. Freshfield has taken care that its 
ancient books should not be forgotten ; for in 1876 
he printed a paper “Ono the Parish Books of St. 
St. Chrietopher le Stocks, and 
St. omew by the Exchange. Communi- 
cated to the Society of Antiquaries” (4to., Lon- 
don, 1876, privately printed). 

This was followed in 1890 by another work from 
the same industrious and munificent antiquary, 
*The Vestry Minute Books of the Parish of St. 
Bartholomew, Exchange, in the City of London, 
1567-1676’ (4to., London, 1890, privately 


printed). 

In the first-named work are some illustrations 
which would, no doubt, interest Mr. Pickrorp: 
1. A View of St. Christopher's Church, the Bank 
of England, and St. jolomew’s Church, 
Threadneedle Street. 2. A View of the West 
Front and Tower of St. Bartholomew's Church. 


The church near the Royal Exchange which my 
friend Mr. Pickrorp saw in course of demolition 
in 1844 must have been that of St. Benet Fink 
so called, we are told by Stowe, “of Robert 

ke, the founder thereof”), standing at the back 
of the Exchange, between Finch Lane and Thread- 
needle Street. It is one of the many monuments 
of the genius of Sir Christopher Wren which the 
present Vandalic, utilitarian age has calmly de- 
stroyed, almost without a protest. St. Benet was 
a happy example of Wren’s domical churches. 
In its plan it was an ellipse, with a cupola supported 
on six composite columns. The tower was low, 
and was surmounted by a square leaden cupola, 
I remember the church well, and grieved over its 
destruction. It was not without historical re- 
miniscences. In the old church, destroyed four 
years afterwards Ne Great Fire, Richard Bax- 
ter, the ~ 
Margaret ton, Sept. 10, 1662; and John S 
the chronicler, was baptized in it March 29, Toos’ 
The now demolished church was signalized by a 
still greater name, for in it, April 9, 1801, John 


@ Saints’ Rest,’ was married to | & 


baptized. The “ Hebrew 
inscription” which struck Mr. Pickrorp, 
gleaming out among the ruins from above the 
altar, was doubtless the name “ Jehovah” in He- 
brew characters, which it was very much the 
fashion to paint in that position when a City charch 
was “restored and beautified,” not always, as I 
can remember, very correctly. 
Epmonp VENABLES. 
This church was called St. Bartholomew's, Royal 
Exchange, to distinguish it from the churches of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Greater and Less, Smithfield. 
It stood at the south-east corner of St. Bartho- 
lomew Lane, Its antiquity is not ascertained. 
The earliest notice of it is in 1331. It was rebuilt 
in 1438, and consumed at the fire of London in 
1666. Excepting, it is said, the steeple, the church 
was rebuilt and finished in 1679. Miles Cover- 
dale, Bishop of Exeter, the first translator of the 
entire edition of the Bible into the English lan- 
guage, was rector till 1566, when he resigned. His 
remains were interred beneath the communion 
table, and a stone close by contained the following 
inscription :— 
In obitum reverendissimi patris Milanis Coverdale, 


icon. 
Hic tandem requiem, ferens sinemq ; laborum, 
Offa Coverdali mortua tumbus habet 


Oxoniz qui preesul, erat dignissimus olim, 
Insignis vite vir probitate suse 

Octoginta annos grandevus vixit unum, 
Indigni passus sepius exilium 

Sic dimitti variis jactabam casibus, ista 
Excipitur gremio terra benigna sua. 

When the church was taken down in 1840 to 
erect the present Royal Exchange, Bishop Cover- 
dale’s remains were removed to the church of St. 
Magnus, London Bridge. The tower of the old 
church was rebuilt in the church of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Moor Lane, Fore Street, where also are 
removed the pulpit, font, communion table, and 
many of the fittings. This church was opened on 
April 20, 1850. 

The vestry minute books of the parish of St. 
Bartholomew Exchange, in the City of —— 
1567-1676, have recently bsen privately prin 
by Dr. Edward Freshfield, F.R.S. 

Everarp Home 


| Many replies are acknow'edged.] 


Suetiey Stacey S. v. 287).—Your 
correspondent D. J. is not correct in stating that 
“no explanation is given of the interesting connexion of 
Miss Sophia Stacey with the poet Shelley, nor any 
identification attempted of this much-admired friend of 
the poet’s, in the lives at present written, nor any note 
of the locality made where the families could have met, 


In Dowden’s ‘ Life of Shelley,’ vol. ii. pp. 309, 
310, it is related that 
“at the boarding-house of Madame Merveilleux du 
Plantis, in the Via Val Fonda [at Florence}, Shelley, Mary, 


So far Wheatley and Cunningham, ‘ London, Past | * 
and Present.’ 
3. A facsimile of that portion of Aggas’s Map of | Od re 
London which relates to the immediate vicinity | “® Po ae 
of the Bank. 4. A plan from the Ordnance gi 
Survey of the same district. The frontispiece = 
represents the church of St. Margaret, Lothbury. eee 
parish account books. originally ap- | ao 
peared in the Archeologia, vl. 
The Rev. William Denton, a well-known theo- eye 
logian, was Vicar of St. Bartholomew, Moor Lane, | Bias. 
ich took the place of the old church near the | ee 
Exchange. W. Sparrow Simpson. | 
| 
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and Claire, were not quite without agreeable 
“We mix a little with the people downstairs,’ Mary 
wrote, ‘because some of them are tolerably agreeable 
people, and others assert a claim on our acquaintance on 
the score of being acquainted with Shelley's family.’ 
Mies Sophia Stacey, for whom Shelley made a copy of 
his graceful verses ‘On a Dead Violet,’ was a Ward of his 
Uncle Mr, Parker (of Bath and S11" Uncle 
by Marriage, who resided at Bath. She had heard of 
the poet, and in spite of ill words spoken concerning 
him, was eager to make his acquaintance. Miss Stacey 
was lively and unaffected, had a sweet voice, and sang 
well, said Mary Shelley, for an English dilettant:. 
‘There are some ladies come to this house who knew 
Shelley's family,’ Mary told Mrs. Gisborne ; ‘ the younger 
was enthousiasmée to see him; the elder said that he 
‘was a very shocking man, but ing that we 

the mode, she melted, and paid usa She is a little 
old Welshwoman,” &c, 

I believe that Miss Sophia Stacey was born in 
1791. She was the daughter of Flint Wm. Stacey, 
Esq., of Maidstone, and of Hill Green House, 
Stockbury, Kent ; and was married to Capt. Catty, 
Royal Engineers, of Stockbury, Kent, by whom 
she had two sons, viz, Major-General Charles 
Parker Catty, who when in the 6th Royals raised 
the corps known as “Catty’s Rifles” for service in 
the Caffre War, afterwards served in the Indian 
Mutiny campaign, and finally commanded the 
46th Foot, and Corbet Stacey Catty, Esq., both 
still living. Mr. Parker, who was a gentleman of 
fortune, and partner in the banking firm of Pen- 
fold, Stacey & Co., as well as, I think, in the firm 
of Brenchley & Stacey, brewers, having no children 
of his own, all but adopted Sophia Stacey, whose 
— by Grimaldi, and the portrait of her father 

int Stacey, by the same artist, are now in her 
son’s possession. The late Mrs. Sophia Catty died 
at her residence, 17, Victoria Square, on Dec. 11, 
1874; and having had the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance I am enabled to say that still in her later 
years she was distinguished for those charms of 
person and of voice which had won the admiration 
of the poet in her youthful da 

The so-called “little old Welshwoman,” in whose 
society Miss Stacey was living at Florence when 
they met Shelley, was Miss Corbet Jones, sister of 
General Sir Love Jones Parry, K.H., of Madryn, 
who was twice M.P. for Horsham, and sub- 
sequently sat for Carnarvonshire. She was god- 
mother to Mr. Corbet Stacey Catty, whose authority 
I have for saying that she was a most agreeable, 
clever woman, who moved in the highest society, 
and had the entrée of most of the Courts of Europe. 

Miss Sophia Stacey might have been even more 
intimately connected with the poet’s family if she 
had been prevailed on to accept the twice-repeated 
offer of marriage made to her by Sir John Shelley 
Sidney, of Penshurst, afterwards Lord de Lisle 
and Dadley, who represented a junior branch of 
the ancient family of Shelley. 

The lines written in 1819 for Miss Sophia Stacey, 
commencing “Thou art fair and few are fairer,” 


were dated from the Via Val Fonda, Florence, 
where she was then residing in the same house 
with Shelley. F. Brooxspank 

4, Argyll Road, Kensington. 

Miss Stacey, afterwards the wife of Oapt. J. P. 
Catty, R.E.—Shelley’s Sophia, whose ‘“ hens 
eyes a double planet, Gazed the wisest into 

elley’s uncle by marriage, and who lived at 
Bath. Miss Stacey was living for three months 
in the same house with the Shelleys at Florence. 
The acquaintance was then of some standing. 

W. F. Wauer. 


Bowrires (8" §. v. 308, 432).—No one seems to 
refer to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ or even to 
my ‘Concise Dictionary’ (1890). It is of no con- 

hat the theories are. The fact is, that 
the word was spelt bane-fire in the (Northern) 
*Catholicon Anglicum’ in 1483, and is correctly 
explained in the same work as “ ignis ossium.” 
otwithstanding this, all the old rubbish is re- 
peated. And we are told that it “ probably reaches 
us from the Danish baun, a beacon.” But really the 
English way of pronouncing baun is beacon ; and 
no living soul can pretend that we left off saying 
beacon and began to say bone or bon. 

As to questioning the accu of Jamieson’s 
extraordinary identification of banefire with batlfire, 
we may certainly do that very safely indeed. We 
might as well believe that a pane of glass is the 
same word as a pail of water. 

I need hardly add, in the year 1894, that there 
is not a scrap of evidence in favour of any con- 
nexion of bale-fire with Baldr or with Bel or with 
Baal. Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Tax ow Brrrus (8 §. v. 367).—I believe the 
first Act of Parliament inflicting a tax on the 
birth of humanity was the 6 & 7 William and 
Mary, c. 6 (1694), and was entitled,— 

“ An Act for granting to his Majesty certain Rates and 
Duties upon Marriages, Births, and Burials, and upon 
Bachelors and Widowers, for the term of five years, for 
carrying on the War against France with vigour.” 
Upon the birth of every child, except children 
of those who receive alms, 2s.; of the eldest son of 
a duke, 30/.; of a marquis, &c.,in proportion, The 
24th section enacts that all persons in holy orders 
shall keep a register of persons married, buried, 
christened, or born in their parish, under a penalty 
of 1001. in default. The taxes on births, marriages, 
and burials were continued indefinitely by 7 & 
of 40s. upon the parents who neglected to give 
notice to the vicar, &c., of the parish of the fate 
of birth of any child. 

The 23 George IIL, c. 67, enacted that after 
October 1, 1783, the sum of 3d. shall be paid on 
burials, births, marriages, and christenings, which 
tax was extended to Dissenters by 25 George IIL, 
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c. 75. These taxes were inflicted until Oct. 1, 


1794, when they were repealed by 34 George IIL, 
11, 

For many ears a portion of the income of the 
bellman of St John’s Church, Perth, was derived 
from a fee of 2d. levied on the nts of every 
child born in the city. About the middle of the 
present century objections were raised to the tax, 
and in not a few cases payment was refused, 
but on the sheriff being appealed to the claim of 
the bellman was held to be valid. In 1876 the 
bellman died, and the town council appointed a 
successor at a salary of 171. annum, and 
impost on births was abolished. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The tax mentioned by Parer will be the Act 
6 & 7 William III., cap. 6, s. 3 (1694), entitled, 

“ An Act for granting to his Majesty certain Rates and 
Duties upon Marriages Births and Burials, and upon 
Bachelors, and Widowers for the term of five years, for 
carrying on the War against France with vigour.” 

For and upon the birth of every person and 
child, except the children of those who receive 
alms, 2s.; of the eldest son of a duke, 30/.; of a 
marquis, and so forth. 

The 7 & 8 William III, cap. 35 (1695) 
enacts that the parents of every child, &c., shall, 
within five days after the birth, give notice to the 
vicar, &c., of the parish of the day of the birth of 
each child, under a penalty of 40s.; which vicar, 
&c., were under a like penalty to take an exact and 
true account of, and keep a distinct register, &c. 

It may interest Parer to know that an Act 
was passed 23 George III. (1783), cap. 67, sec. 1, 
“* Upon the entry of any Burial, Marriage, Birth, 
or Christening in the Register of any parish, pre- 
cinct or place in Great Britain, a Stamp Daty of 
three pence.” From October 1, 1783: sec. 3, 
Parson, &c., failing herein, fine five pounds ; sec. 7, 
not to extend to burial from workhouse or hospital, 
nor birth when parents in receipt of parish relief. 

34 George III., cap. 11, sec. 1 (Mar. 1, 
1794). Joun Rapcuirre. 


According to the British Chronologist (1775, 
vol. i. pp. 379, 380) William III. gave the ro 
assent on April 22, 1695, to an Act “for granting 
to his Majesty certain rates and duties upon 
marriages, births, burials, and upon batchelors and 
widowers, for the term of five years, for carrying 
on the war against France with vigour.” The duty 
upon births was 2s. for every child ‘‘ except those 
that receive alms of the parish”; in addition to 
which there was superadded an additional graduated 
tax upon the births of children of the upper classes, 
as in the case of the burial of the upper classes, the 
tabulated account of which additional tax in the 
case of the burials is and 380. 

interested 


given at pp. 379 
Pater may be in perusing the account 


P.S.—In Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ (s. v., 
“ Births ”) it is stated that births were taxed again 
in 1783. What was the occasion of this renewed 
taxation ? 

It is y true that by 6 & 7 Wil- 
liam IIT., cap. 6, a graduated scale of duties was 
imposed, not only upon the registration of births or 
baptisms, but likewise upon marriages and burials. 
The Act came into force in 1694, but was so un- 
popular that from about 1697 it was suffered to ex- 
pire. Ostensibly its object was “for carrying on 
the war against France with vigour,” and it is not 
a little remarkable that, having proved a failure in 
this country, our enemy Louis XIV. took a leaf 
out of our book, and in 1707 levied a duty upon 
baptisms and marriages. Fora full account of the 
matter see ‘ Parish Registers in England,’ by R. E. 
Chester Waters, B.A., 1882, p. 21. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Parer will find the information he requires in 
Burns’s ‘ Parish Registers’ (p. 31, second — 
1862). It is too long to copy (or rather 
take up too much of your valuable space). 

Wm. Granam F. Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts, Royston. 

P.S.—Parer somewhat mixes up the penalty 
(40s.) and the tax (6d.). 

This is quite true, and no doubt Malthus 
knew it and was happy, for Haydn’s ‘Dates’ 
informs us that “The births of children 
were taxed in England, birth of a duke 301, 
of a common person 2s., 7 Will. IIL, 1695. 
Taxed again 1783.” The first date refers to the 
Act 6 & 7 William IIL, c. 6, and the preamble 
states the duty was “ for the term of five years, for 
carrying on the war one France with vigour.” 
Marriages, burials, bachelors, and widowers were 
taxed also. Epwarp H. MarsHAtt, 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


§. ix. 489; x. 13).— 


~ Pror. Sxeat is, of course, right in identifying 


this with trail-baston. In Fabian Philipps’s 
*Regale Necessarium,’ 1671, p. 300, I read: 
“ Commissions of Trail Baston, more rightly ottroy 
le Baston, granted by King Edward the First.” 
Ricaarp H. Tsorwrox, 
Portland, Oregon. 


¥eovit §. v. 428).—Yeovil, in Somerset, 
stands on the river Ivel, also called the Yeo, a 
name apparently invented to account for the name 
of Yeovil, supposed to be the “ ville on the Yeo.” 
Ivel is a corruption of an older name Givel (once 


Geovel, whence Yeovil) as is shown by 


‘ 
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the fact that Ilchester or Ivelchester, which also 
stands on the Ivel, is called Givelchester by 
Florence. Yeovil was formerly designated as the 
burgh or borough of Yeovil, and according to the 
analogy of other names should now be called 
Yeovilburg or Ivelburg. The suffix bas, however, 
disappeared, but is retained by the village of 
also Ivel, and to Ilchester, 
ich esca becoming Yeovilchester, as 
might have been the case. Isaac TaYLor. 


Yeovil was named after the River Yeo, or Yvel, 
on which it stands. Ilchester is also called after 
the same river, its ancient name being Yvelchester, 
corrupted into IIchester. Leland, the antiquary 
(temp. Henry VIIL.), gives a pathetic account of 
his wanderings in search of this latter town. Being 
deceived by the likeness of the name to Ilminster, 
Iiton, &c., he supposed it to be built upon the 
little river Ile ; but discovered that he bad been 
misled by the corruption of the name. Whether 
Yeovil ever Fem to the Count of Eau I do not 
know, but he certainly has nothing to do with the 
name. Onartorre G. Boor. 

8t. Saviour’s. 

Tron” (8% v. 327). th 
the (su B 


to 

—There is a in 

) ‘ Answer’ of Lady Byron to her 
* Farewell ’:— 
Thou art but mark me Byron 
I’ve a heart proud as thine own, 
Soft to love, but hard as iron 
When contempt is on it thrown. 


Este. 
sm e 
Barham and Henley, in “ environ,” 
Were surely wrong this word to try on ; 
And so was Butler, Why not lion ? 
on 
p their Pegasus to fly on— 
Scion, vr, what ie nobler, Zion. 
K. T. 


Gerard Moultrie, in his hymn “We march, we 
march to victory,” rhymes iron with Sion. I sup- 
=> B. would call this a true rhyme; but I 

not agree with him, for I think the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word is shown in the Hudi- 
brastic rhyme, which is thus as perfect or true as 
arhymecanbe. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coven 


Forness v. 348).—Dr. West, in 
his ‘ Antiquities of Furness,’ accepts Dugdale’s 
statement that “ Bekang” signifies the Solanum 
lethale, or “ deadly nightshade.” 

Dr. Barber, in his ‘ Furness and Cartmel Notes,’ 
whatever between 

Bekangs-Gill — the ve case) denotes 
yn A kan, a Norse settler. Bekan is 
4 inavian proper name, and the origin of the 
English surname Bacon. 


The “Vale of the Deadly Nightshade” is 
name of later introduction. H. T. Soorr. 


Taomas (8 8. v. 124, 251, 314, 372, 
395).—Your valued t R. R. is not to 
be blamed for his ility to the beauty of 
‘The Blessed Damozel.’ He would hardly be wil- 
fully blind to what is lovely ; it must be that his 
eyes are holden. Let me a to him as a man 
of common sense. Can nobody lean over a bar 
with other grace than that of a jolly milkmaid ? 
Can no bar be leaned over that is not reminiscent 
of a five-barred gate? Can she who leans have no 
deeper object of solicitude than the coming of “ ber 
man to carry her pails”? To these questions, I 
think, there can be but one answer, “ Yes.” Tt 
must then be the fault of R. R.’s imagination which 
brings him to the farmstead when the poet sings : 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
Aca From the gold bar of Heaven. 


It was the rampart of God's house 
That she was standing on ; 
which Space begun 
ow ce 
So high that, lookirg downward thence, 
She scarce could see the sun. 
Very fine poems have been made on milkmaids ; 
but surely a writer does not earn a sneer who over- 
looks these “‘ jolly” creatures for one more akin 
to his own soul, or who rises on the wings of fancy 
far above pastares and byres, and dreams that he 
sees her in a world beyond. Thomas Miller had 
his gifts, and Dante Rossetti his ; and it is surely 
not the fault of the latter that ‘Poems’ by the 
author of ‘ A Day in the Woods’ have “ fallen out 
of sight.” R. R. know that there 
try finding sale at present time whi 
voither maudlin and sickly, nor fleshly and blas- 
phemous. If Miller were not out of | 
would probably be read according to his deserts. 
Sr. Swirary. 

I am now visiting in the neighbourhood of 
Gainsboro’, and had intended to try to glean a 
few scraps concerning him, but find the gleaning 
already done, Those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
wish to have the main incidents of his life, the 
titles of most of his writings, with other interesting 
matters, may obtain what they desire, for “the 
small sum of one penny,” from Mr. Amcoats, 
Gainsborough, who published 
of him, occupying thirty pages type, in 
‘Penny Almenack’ for 1892, post free threepence. 


Heapham Rectory, Gainsboro’. 


U as a Oarrrat Lerrer (8" S. v. 347, 375, 435). 
—Thanks are due to Canon Isaac Tartor for 
his interesting reply ; but as it is not to the point, 
I am afraid 
cient clearness. 


uestion ith insuffi- 
"Y desire the 
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lower case U1 was used asa capital letter by Eo 
lish an Sey or fi -printers as early 
as Queen Eli Writers on typography have 
little to say on this point. 

Anprew W. Tozer. 


The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Sone or a Variant Tartor’ (8 v. 
389, 435).—W. ©. B.’s reference should be 297 
(not 279), which slip I very much regret to have 
made. Ceter et Avpax. 


Bankruptcy Recorps ror 1707-9 (8" v. 
367, 417).—Conveyances of bankrupts’ estates are 
to be found entered on the Close Rolls since the 
VIII. Geratp MarsHA.t. 


Where the bankrupt was seized of land there is 
often an entry on the Close Rolls. 
E. 
Eden Bridge. 


“Frorsam” anp “ Jetsam” 8. v. 428).— 
The explanation of these words in my ‘ Dictionary’ 
is not correct. The correct ex ions were first 

iven, however, by myself, in ‘ Notes’ printed 

r the Phil. Soc. in 1888-90. My paper on the 
words was read on Nov. 4, 1887. 

Flotsam is an adaptation of the Anglo-French 
floteson ; for which see p. 82 of the ‘ Black Book 
of the Admiralty,’ ed, Sir Travers Twiss, 1871, 
vol. i. It with various spellings, in Cot- 
grave (s.v. “flo”), Minsheu (1627), and Blount 
(1691). I farther prove that floteson answers pre- 
cisely to a Low Lat. form *fluctationem, a barbar- 
ous variety of the accusative of fluctuatio. 

Jetsam, better jetsom or jetson (as in Minsheu), 
is an adaptation of the Anglo-French getteson, 
occurring in the same volume of the ‘ Black Book,’ 
pp- 96,170. It presents no difficulty, being pre- 
cisely the Lat. iactationem ; from iactare, to cast. 

My supposition that the words were partly of 

dinavian origin is wrong. They are both of 
Latin origin ; from the root-verbs fluere and iacere 
respectively. Watrer W. Sxear. 


These (and Ligan also) were accepted legal terms 
very early in the seventeenth century, for they are 
defined in Constable’s case, 5 Reports, 106. (See 


Blackstone 
WARD ARSHALL, MLA. 

Hastings, 

Probably your present correspondent may find 
some information on perusal of apes jun in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 48, xii. 207, 256, 357, 508. 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Armicit §. v. 167, 298).—There is a North 
London solicitor named Armigel Wade, according 
to Kelly’s ‘Suburban Directory.’ 

Heapsert STURMER. 


Goprrer (8 8. v. 127).—Col. C. Godfrey bore 
the arms attributed to Godfrey of Cornwall. I have 
abstracts of his will and that of his wife, but, 
although interesting, they are not of much genea- 

Bridge. 


** (8® S, v. 247).—Mr. E, 
Watrorp asks if this is a new coinage; per- 
adventure he has seen it in a local journal. I 
should say decidedly ‘‘ Yes.” I know a good deal 
about local journalists in other parts of the king- 
dom, and if those in Ventnor are not behind their 
brethren elsewhere, their flights of genius can 
easily reach such an elegant phrase as “ fog- 
throttled.” To my judgment it has little beyond 
its honest Saxon ring to recommend it. 

Cuas. Jas. Fkrer. 


Otp Dares Inscriptions on Lonpon 
Hovsgs §. v. 201, 276).—Stands 24, Holles 
Street where it did? I should be inclined to 
doubt it from what I have seen of the building 
operations in passing up and down the street. At 
any rate, “the house in which Byron was born” 
can no longer be said to exist. By all means, 
though, let us have the ised commemorative 
tablet to mark the site. W. F. Water. 


Armoriat Bearinas (8" S. v. 207, 318). 
—Perhaps Wawn is identical in other ) as 
it is in pronunciation, with the name Waln, of 
which there is, or was recently, a family resident 
in Liverpool. 

Burke gives for Walne of Brockdish, co. Norf., 
Or, a lion ramp. between three mullets sable ; 
Crest, a lion ramp. sable. F. D. 


Samire (8 S. v. 186,358, 413).—This note has 
nothing to do with the subject; but Sim H. Max- 
WELL’s father’s groom’s (this sounds Ollendorffian) 
mispronunciation of chemisette recalls to mind a 
similar perversion. It was at Harpenden races, 
Belle Lurette was the name of a horse which I had 
drawn in a sweepstake. After the race the 

pular voice declared “ Ballarat ” the winner, and 

considered my money gone until I consulted the 
telegraph and saw that this was the vernacular for 
Belle W. 

Pix: Cuatice S. v. 407).—The chalice is 
the cup used in mass in which the wine about to 
be consecrated is The chalice is used in 
mass only, and at no other time, and for no other 


Puthe pix (otherwise pyx) is the name given to 
the vessel in which the consecrated sacrament, 
under the form of bread, is reserved in church, It 
is in appearance a covered cup, and is often called 
aciborium. It is placed in the tabernacle, and is 
generally covered with a white silk veil. It is 
used for giving communion during mass, or apart 
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from mass, and also in the less solemn form of 
benediction which is called ‘‘ benediction = 
the pyx, or ciborium.” It is not consecrated, bu 

a form of blessing for it is provided. The name 
is also used for the small case in which the priest 
carries the reserved sacrament to the sick. 
Ciboriam was also a name given in early times 


to ye canopy or baldaquin suspended over the 
altar. Gzorce Anoos. 


ut, speakin y, I cannot rom 
such authorities at be at hand that there was 
ever any confusion between the pyx and = 
chalice. The former held the consecrated hos 
reserved for contingencies, the latter the a 
crated wine for use on each special occasion. 
Rosi may be referred to Smith's ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities ’ and Scudamore’s ‘ Notitia 
Eucharistica.’ O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


I cannot understand Lord James Butler's diffi- 
culty. The pix isa vessel in which the host is 
reserved in a tabernacle ; the chalice, a cup used 
in the administration of the Holy Communion. A 
pix has a cover ; a chalice (ecclesiastical) is open. 

Sr. Swirary. 


Acyew Famity 8. v. 408).—Has your 
dent consulted ‘The Agnews of Loch- 

naw; a History of the Sheriffs of Galloway, with 
Contemporary Anecdotes, Traditions, and Genea- 
logical Notices of Old Families of the Sheriffdom, 
1330 to 1747,’ by Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart., 
M.P. (A. & OC. Black, 1864), or ‘N. & Q.,’ S. 
vi. 240 ; ix, 327, 396, 515; 6” S. viii. 449 ; ix. 


Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


I think I am correct in stating that the authoress 
of ‘Geraldine’ was Eleonora ew, eldest 
of Sir Stair Agnew, sixth baronet of 

(who died in 1809), and great-grand- 
ALD, O. 


406).—Mr. Apams is not 
phrase when he says that the 
‘used to denote the e with a 
codilla beneath it” serving as an @. The word 
cedilla ought only to be used to denote s z sub- 
cedilla being the Italian zediglia, from the 
diminutive zticula, which means a “ little zed”; 
2 (being conveniently adopted in- 
r usage cz as an indication that 

be pronounced as a sibilant. The 
different though somewhat similar dash under the 
letter ¢, which was used to denote a, had a different 
form, and a totally different origin, not being a z, 
but merely the loop of a in the | re @, which 
was originally written not as a but as a long 


v. 
‘ 


flat and hence in its final form became a 
ight line inclining to the left, and not, like the 
| ead, a crooked line placed vertically under the 

tter c. 

Great inconvenience is caused by the similarity 
of @ and «@, the italic diphthongs for ae and oe, 
which often require the use of a magnifying 6 glass 

lo to take unity o ing to 
typefounders that the difficult 
by recurring to one of the older forms of the « 
dipththong, in which, as in the Roman a, the loop 
of the @ does not reach above the middle of the ¢. 


If any cutter will attempt this I would 
gladly furnish him with references to patterns in 
mediseval MSS. Isaac TaYtor. 


Parish Accounts (8 S. v. 228, 353).—Your 
accounts 


“ Payd to Wm. Bishopp out of the said Assessment 
for worke w™ he did for this Towne in carrying of Salt 
pee tre and not payed for ye same, Payd I say by Col. 

arvy hie order to the said Wm, Bpp., 1/. 10s.” —Dis- 
bursements of Fulham Churchwardens for 1652. 

“Col. Harvy” was Col. Edmund Harvey, the 
notorious regicide, who occupied Fulham Manor 
House d the interregnum. Can Mr. Genrisu, 
whose reply I read with much interest, suggest the 
meaning of the expression “in carrying of Salt 
petre”? Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


When ents copy their answers, should 
they not give their references? Mr. Dickinson 

England.’” I consulted, 
I found th read the remarks 
just above, signed W. B. Gerisa. 


. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Titte or Prince §. v. 249, 314, 
375).—I should have given as authorities for my 
reply Burke’s ‘Peerage’ and Gent. Mag.; but 
now, on comparison of these with one another and 
both with the London Gazette, I find as many dis- 
crepancies as those occurring in the several articles 
in the ro at the ning o 
* Peerage,’ gi ae 31 as the date of Prince 
Frederick’s aon bat the Gazette for March 21, 
1750/1, says :— 

“ Last night about Ten of the Clock, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, died after o few Da illness, 


So that Burke’s date is clearly wrong, and I ought 
to have known better than to have trusted any 
non-contemporary evidence. 

On the death of his father, one would naturally 


suppose 


Prince George would at once have suc- 
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ceeded to the honours of Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Baron Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and 
Great Steward of Scotland ; but I find the Gazette 
containing his grandfather’s mandate for creation 
as Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester merely 
designates him Duke of Edinburgh, Marquis of 
the Isle of Ely, Earl of Eltham, Viscount Launce- 
ston, and Baron Snaudon, and the query, there- 
fore, suggests itself as to whether the other titles 
are descendible or not. The peerages tell us that 
the present Prince of Wales was born Duke of 
Cornwall ; but was he really so; and in the event 
of his decease would not the creation of his son as 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester be requisite 
before the other titles would vest? Perhaps O. H. 
will help us. 

Prince George was installed by proxy K.G. 
July 12, 1750. The Gent. Mag. omits the words 
” the Princess Dowager of Wales,” which were to 
precede “the Duke ’ in the royal os er. One 
would have supposed the description o « Dowager” 
as yet unnecessary. 

my date of decease I have to a certain extent 

been compelled to “swallow the leek ”; the opera- 

tion is, however, rendered somewhat less un- 
pleasant from the appre riateness of the action. 
C. ILDERSOME-DICKINSON, 


Porrraits or Corpay y. 
267, 331, 396).—Those who have been kind enough 
to reply in ‘N. & Q.’ to the writer’s request for 
information respecting portraits of Charlotte Corday 
may be interested in knowing that the original 

it, from life, by Hauer, in the Conciergerie, 

been traced to the National Gallery of Por- 

traits at Versailles. The intelligent director of 
the Musées Nationaux, M. A. Pératé, writes :— 

“Dans ce portrait Charlotte Corday est vétue d'une 
robe blanche, mais i] est bien vrai que Hauer |’avait 
représentée d’abord couverte d'un manteau rouge; c'est 
aprés la mort du peintre que ses enfants firent effacer ce 
manteau. Le tableau que nous possédons, d'un authenti- 
cité parfaite, fut acheté en 1839 aux héritiérs de Hauer.” 


Lams’s Restpence at Datston (8" §. iii. 88 ; 
iv. 18, 114, 194).—Mr. F. Apams is to be con- 
gratulated on having identified the house at Dalston 
to which, as we learn from Talfourd, Lamb used to 
retire when worried with the officiousness of his 
numerous visitors and friends. He can scarcely 
be said to have “ resided ” in Kingsland Row ; the 
quarters he occupied were merely a set of lodgings 
—— for repose and quiet. His permanent 
residence at the time was 20, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden ; but for two or three years he seems to 
have \ at Dalston a good deal of the leisure 
which he could spare from his official duties at the 


India House. Great as was Lamb’s love for the 
town, he never felt quite happy when long away 
from green fields and shady lanes, from the cowslips 


he used to get so delightfully “mixed.” The date 
when he first took refuge at Dalston is uncertain, 
but I suspect it was the summer of 1820. The 
first of the essays which Lamb contributed to the 
London Magazine over the signature of “ Elia” 
appeared in August of that year, and thus it 


“ Reader, in thy from the Bank—where thou 
hast been receiving thy half-yearly dividends (supposing 
thou art a lean annuitant like myself)—to the Flower Pot, 
to secure a place for Dalston or Shacklewell, or some 
other thy suburban retreat northerly—didst thou never 
observe a melancholy-looking, handsome brick and stone 
edifice to the left, where Threadneedle Street abuts upon 
Bishopsgate 

Although the essay reflects Lamb’s ‘ Recollections 
of the South-Sea House,’ I think its references to 
Dalston and Shacklewell indicate that it was 
prompted by the coach-ride which, after the lodg- 

were taken, must have been a frequent incident 
in the life of the impressionable Elia. However 
that may be, there can be little doubt that Kings- 
land Row was the birthplace of many of the essays 
which were produced between 1820 and 1823, and 
it is sad to learn from Mr. Apams that a house 
which is hallowed by such memories has been 
swept away. It is frequently mentioned in Lamb's 
** letterets ” to Alsop, and I cannot account for its 
absence from Mr. Charles Kent’s lists, as its claim 
to insertion is at least as great as those of several 
of his occasional residences which find a place there. 
After August, 1823, when Lamb migrated to Oole- 
brooke Cottage, the Dalston lodgings appear to 
have been finally given up. 


Jaipur, Rejputana. 


Dr. Buckianp (8" S. v. 387).—Is it not rather 
of a sermon in 1839, not 1836, that Szpruacs- 
Nakivus is thinking? F. F. Buckland, in the 
** Memoir” of his father in the publication of his 
treatise on ‘ Geol and Mineralogy considered 
with reference to Natural Theology,’ observes (at 
p. xlv) of this sermon :— 

“In the 1839 Dr, Buckland preached in the Cathe- 
dral of Obrist Church, Oxford, a sermon, choosing for 
his subject ‘ An Inquiry whether the sentence of Death 
ronounced at the Fall of Man included the whole Animal 
Breation, or was restricted to the Human Race’ (Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1839).” 
He further states that ‘‘ at the time of publica- 
tion it caused considerable sensation.” Subse- 
uently, at p. Ixxxi, it appears in the “ List of 
blications,” in which there is no other sermon at 
Christ Church, the other two being at Westminster. 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


In Darling’s useful ‘ Oy ia Bibliographica,’ 
amongst the works attributed to Dr. Buckland is 


a sermon on Romans v. 12, “ An Inquiry whether 
the sentence of Death pronounced at the Fall of 


W. F. Pripeavx. 


and primroses with which, to Mary’s amusement, 
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restricted to the Human Race” (8vo. London, 
1839). This is, probably, the sermon which 
Szprvacenarivs heard. He states that the sermon 
was preached in 1836. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Paiturrra or Hatnautt (8 8. v, 208, 278). 
—For a fairly full account of her maternal ancestry 
consult Anselme’s ‘ Histoire de la Maison Royale,’ 
i. 200. It is there stated that Charles of Valois 
married first, at Corbeil, Aug. 16, 1290, Margaret 
of Sicily, eldest daughter of Charles II., King of 
Naples and Sicily, by Mary of Hungary his wife, 
the second daughter of which marriage was Jane, 
mother of Phillippa. Charles of Valois appears to 
have married twice subsequently. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Exits=Exir (8" S. v. 248).—Mr. Birgpeck 
Terry raises a nice point. Strictly speaking, if 
we regard exit as the third person singular of the 
as indicative of exeo, we must eschew “ exits”; 

t, in spite of the efforts of the learned, foreign 
and classical terms, as they grow into corporate 
parts of our speech, become amenable to the inflexions 
of our tongue. To exit=to go out, to depart, is 
now a recognized English word, and as such we 
must admit the form “ he exits.” 

Cuas. Jas. 


Baraine Macuines (8 §. iv. 346, 415 ; v. 93 
157).—The arrangements for bathing which, accord” 
ing to J. T. F., prevail on the Baltic appear to 
have their counterparts on the river Jhelum, at 
Srinagar in Kashmir. At intervals along the river, 
which borders the most populous portions of the 
city, bathing-rooms, constructed in an exactly 
similar fashion to that described by J. T. F., are 
built for the use of the inhabitants. It is generally 
thought that the arrangements ia question do not 
conduce to the sanitary state of the river. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur Residency, Rajputana, 


Tae 15ra Hussars Taitors v, 328, 
413).—The latest biographer of Eliott (‘ D. N. B. ’) 
says that he took part in the campaign of 1759. 
Sydney Smith (Edin. Rev., 1826) says that the 
First Light Horse greatly distinguished itself 
at Minden. Per contra,“ Emsdorff” is the first 
record of the present 15th Hussars. 

W. 


Swaxspeare v. Lampert (8 127, 296). 
—Though unable to substantiate Mr. Matone’s 
conjecture that Asbies in Wilmcote may have been 
transferred by Shakespeare to Underhill in ex- 
change for New Place, I can supply a few par- 
ticulars which eee some interest, as, for the 

_ part, they have not hitherto appeared in 
prin 


Wm. Underhill, who sold New Place to the 


poet, was, in his youth, the ward of his kinsman 
Christopher Hatton, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
(Patent Roll, 13 Eliz.). 

About 1577 he was committed to prison by an 
order of the Privy Council; but, after some 
months, having cleared himself, he was released 
(Chancery Bill, 1579). The nature of the accusa- 
tion is unKnown to me, but it was probably a 
charge of recusancy. 

1584. Stephen Barman proceeded him 
in the Court of Requests in respect of a lease of 
Little Wilmcote. This Burman, in 1581, was one 
of the supervisors of the will of Richard Hathaway, 


1592. Thos, Throgmorton, of Coughton, co. 
Warwick, Esq., filed a bill against him. Under- 
hi'l had claimed forfeiture of a bond for money to 
be paid in three annual sums at the house of 
defendant at Stratford-on-Avon (Chancery). 

1596. He levied a fine of lands at Barton-on- 
the-Heath to John Vade. 

1597. He was at variance with the Town Council 
of Stratford concerning the tithes of Little Wilm- 
cote, and in Easter term this year sold New Place 
to Shakespeare (J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps). On 
July 6, 1597, he made his will, and died the follow- 
ing day, leaving his eldest son, Fulk, his heir. The 
cause of his death is given below. 

Jane 7, 41 Eliz. Ing. p.m. at Nuneaton. Falk 
Underhill, son and heir of William Under- 
hill, gentleman, who died July 7, 39 Eliz. The 
said Faulk died without issue March 1, 41 Eliz. 
His brother Hercules, his heir, aged seventeen on 
June 19 last past. 

44 Eliz. Commission addressed to Tho. Dilke, 
Esq., Ralph Rudgley, Esq., and others, to obtain 
an account of the possessions of Folk Underhill, 
of Fillongley, co. Warwick, a felon. “Fulco Vnder- 
bill, nup. de Fillongley, geo. venenac’o Willi’ 
Vnderhill, gen. p’ris suo” ( uer Special 
Commission). 

May, 1602. Hercules Underhill conveyed the 
Stratford premises to Shakespeare. It is not im- 

bable that the sudden death of Wm. Under- 
ill had left the original transfer of 1597 incom- 
plete, or that subsequent events had created a 
difficulty. The present conveyance, made iy the 
heir on attaining his majority, removed all doubt 
and established the poet’s title to the property. 
At this period the possessions of Hercules com- 
prised the manor of Idlicote, and lands at Tysoe, 
Hardwick Magna, Hardwick Parva, and Eason- 
hall (Recovery Roll). There is no mention of 
any interest in lands at Wilmcote. 
Wm. 
72, Upper Westbourne Villas, West Brighton. 
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to have come out after the death of “ Old Billy,” 
which occurred in 1822. ‘ Annals of Manchester’ 
contains the annexed :— 

“ The death of ‘ Old Billy’ excited a great deal of in- 
terest. ‘Billy’ was a horse belonging to the Mersey and 
Irwel] Navigation, and when he died, November 27, was 
in the sixty year of his age. A lith ph was 
, showing ‘Old Billy,’ with Henry Harrison, 
who had known the animal for fifty-nine years.” 

Lawrence Tavaré. 

80, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


According to‘ Everybody’s Pocket Encyclopaedia’ 
a horse lives 25 years, an elephant 400, a whale 
300, a tortoise 100, a bear 20, a lion 20, an ox 
25, a cat 15, a dog 14, a sheep 10, a squirrel 8, 
guinea-pig 7. eT Avupax. 


Lapy Ranpat Beresrorp 68, 272, 
394).—The forthcoming of 
family is not being pared me solely. ) 
Rev. "Wm. Beresford, V icar of St. Lake's, Leek, 
the author of the ‘ Diocesan History of Lichfield’ 
(S.P.C.K.) and many other works, is undertaking 
the editorial part. Mr. S. B. Beresford, of 2, 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., has devoted much 
time and labour to collecting material for the his- 
tory. These two gentlemen are undertaking the 
work jointly with me. E. Apen Beresrorp. 


AvrHors oF Quotations Wantep §. 
420).— 
) Here sleeps the bard who knew s0 well 
All the sweet windings of Apollo's shell. 

These lines (correctly quoted) are » | Tom Moore. The 

little song of eight lines in which they occur is said to 

be to a “ Highland air.” A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 

4% 8, xii, 215) suggested that they refer to Keats; but 
do not think this is probable, the last line but one, 
That storm whose rush is like thy martial lay, 

being, at least in my opinion, quite inapplicable to 


Keats's poetry. JonaTHaN Bovucurer, 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Hieroglyphic Bibles: their Origin and History. By 


W. A. Clouston. (Glasgow, Bryce & Son.) 
Tuat Mr. Clouston was engaged on the study of hiero- 
hic Bibles has been evident to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
he purposed supplying a work so ambitious as that 
he now issues few can have conjectured. His book, 
which he dedicates to D 
Museum, is, as he mye, “a hitherto unwritten chapter 
of bibliography.” Not specially old are the works of 
which he most directly treats, English hieroglyphic 
Bibles dating, in fact, no further back than the last 
r of the past century. In his survey, however, 
r. Clouston has included all hieroglyphic works, and 
he has even linked the works with which he deals with 
the books of emblems which have long made a special 
appeal to a large class of collectors, So far has he 
gone in this direction, even, that one might, did not 
euch a proceeding smack of irreverence, find some corre- 
with the works of which he treats in the gay, 

but not always edifying, rebus illustrations collec 


r. Garnett, of the British | both 


with exemplary dil by the Seigneur Des Accords. 
Add to this that with his analyses and descri Mr. 
Clouston has associated a new bh lyphic Bible by Mr. 


Frederick A. Laing, the most tic yet issued, and 
that his volume overflows with facsimiles of the works 
with which he deals, and the extent and significance of 
the task he has accomplished will be apparent. Such 
attention as has hitherto been paid this “ chapter of 
bibliography” bas been from students of engraving. 
The ‘Curious Hieroglyphic Bible,’ the first of Goglish 
works of the class, was published without date, but is 
assigned by Mr. Clouston to 1780. If, as has sometimes 
been assumed, its date was earlier, it waited for some 
years for recognition, but, when once known, was re- 
rinted with remarkable rapidity. Thomas Bewick is 
ld to be responsible for some of its cuts, and to this 
attribution is due such attention as in subsequent years 
the work bas attracted. In Germany hieroglyphic Bibles 
were of a much earlier date. The reason why hierogly- 
phics supply the place of text was, of course, to fix the 
thing in the minds of children. Those for whom it was 
ially intended must have had a ness of 
tion not always assigned their betters. Not a few of 
illustrations now reproduced would have conveyed, with- 
out context or explanation, little information to ourselves. 
Others not reproduced are, as Mr. Clouston says, won- 
derfully quaint and e. Even in the new and 
rettily illustrated hieroglyphic Bible of Mr. Laing some 
ittle trouble and—shall we say !—ingenuity is requisite 
in order to be always sure of the thing presented. Bibles 
of this class are scarce. Many of them were no more 
than chap-books, and most of them have undergone the 
fate of books intended for children, and have been torn 
or thumbed to pieces. Without the assistance, then, 
that he has received from scholars and librarians at 
home and abroad, Mr, Clouston’s goodly and exhaustive 
work could never have seen the light, It is difficult to 
fancy a subject more thoroughly treated. Mr. Clouston 
has established a claim upon scholars wholly different 
and apart from that he already possessed, 


The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, 1625-1672. Edited 
by he Firth, M.A, 2 vole, (Oxford, Clarendon 
ress, 
AK authoritative edition of Ludlow's ‘ Memoirs’ such as 
Mr. C. H, Firth now supplies is welcome. Among the 
documents relative to the great Civil War it is one of the 
most important, Its good faith has not been impugned, 
although Royalist writers have, of course, been loud in 
execration. “Ludlow, that rogue and dog,” eay the 
mildest of his enemies, Guizot describes him as “ in- 
capable of comprehending events and men,” and Carlyle 
speaks of him habitually as “ wooden-headed,” A close 
friend of visionaries and fanatics, himself a man of pro- 
found religious convictions and a sincere republican, he 
took an active and, from his own point of view, a loyal 
share as an antagonist of Charles I., and of Cromwell 
after his assumption of — and was, in consequence 
of his uncompromising honesty, a thorn in the side of 
. After his escape from the prosecutions that fol- 
lowed the Restoration, he was probably the most dreaded 
of the fugitives and the most h of the icides, 
Attempts to assassinate him were continual ; but he died 
in his at a ripe age, baving survived all temptation 
to action, and arrived, presumably, at a conviction of 
the hopelessness of forcing his views upon England, 
His life up to 1672 is before us in his deeply interesting 
work. Records concerning it after that date are scanty. 
His book has several high characteristics. In the 
description of the fight in Wiltshire, Ludlow, though 
confining himself practically to his personal experience, 
conveys # picture of English life during the 


ted, | more exact and lifelike than can be obtained from almost 
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any other source. His description of the contest between 
the army and the Parliament is interesting. What is 
said concerning Cromwell's usurpation is curious, and 
worthy of study; and the picture of the life of the 
fugitives at Vevay is animated and stirring. Ludlow's 
narrative power is small, his chronology is often incor- 
rect, and his memory generally is as confused as is to be 
expected in the case of a man writing —y most of 
the events he describes. That his view should be pre- 
udiced was to be expected, as was the prudence with 
which he glides over his own share in the execution of 
the king. The merits of his work have met with full 
recognition, and the book itself has been frequently 
reprinted. In undertaking the publication of a new 
edition Mr. Firth has vindicated the high estimate 

nerally held concerning his scholarship and his know- 

ge of the epoch. He has enriched the volume with 
all the subsequently discovered passages which had been 
omitted from previous editions, with notes of the most 
valuable description, and with appendices which supple- 
ment and enhance the information Ludlow supplies, 
Of the appendices, the most instructive is, probably, 
the account of Ludlow’s services in Ireland, which 

pears at the close of the first volume. The letters of 
the English exiles, and the account of Ludlow’s visit to 
England in 1692, given in the second volume, add also 
greatly to the worth of the edition. Mr. Firth’s pre- 
tatory matter is of highest interest, and the edition, 
which has a fine index, may count among the worthiest 
productions for which English scholarship is indebted 
to the Clarendon Press, 


Somersetshire: Highwa Bywa and Waterwa 
Written and illustrated by C. B. Barrett. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) 

Tus engravi in this book are, for the most part, 

excellent. it is a volume for the drawing-room table. 

Many will dip into it in an idle hour; but it is not a 

book for the library. The author gives no new know- 

ledge, and his researches, even in printed booke, have 
not gone so deep as we could have desired them to do. 

Unlike most volumes of the kind, the latter pages seem 

to us of a higher character than the earlier ones. The 

le is more finished, and the author seems to have 
en more interest in the subjects of which he treats, 

This is, perhaps, not to be wondered at, as Cleeve Abbey 

and Dunster le are among them. 

Cleeve Abbey, when in its glory, must have been one 
of the most attractive religious houses of the West. 
Severely plain in style, as ame a dwelling of the 
Cistercians, there is a grace in what remains unsurpassed 
by the glory of any of the great Nortbern houses of the 
order. ‘ur. Barrett remarks on the fact that, though for 
the most part without + the floor of the church 
was rich with encaustic tiles. This, we think, may not 
improbably be accounted for on the supposition that it 
was a present from some of the neighbouring nobles. 
There were erncaustic tiles at Fountains also. A few 
specimens only remain ; but it is not at all unlikely that, 
before ruin came upon them, Fountains and Cleeve bad 
each richly decorated floors of this kind. We wish the 
author iven a list of the heraldic blazonry of the 
floor. Mr. Barrett gives a very good etching of the 
halli—a noble room, fifty-one feet by twenty-two. its 
oak roof still remains, so far as we remember, un- 
injured. At the east end of this noble apartment there 
remains a sadly faded of our Lord on the cross, 
When perfect, the atte: t figures of the Blessed Vir- 


gin and St. John were there. One has perished, the 
other is now a mere shadow. Pictures of the Crucifixion, 
treated various manners, were, as we know, very 
common ; but we have no memory of seeing one so large 


When Mr. Barrett visited Dunster he seems to have 
been pressed for time. He was evidently charmed with 
a place which, when all its beauties are grou in the 
mind, gives the impression of being one of the most 
interesting villages in England. To any one who now 
wanders about its quaint old streets it is not easy to 
remember that Dunster was once a manufacturing town 
and did a great trade in yarns and broadcloth. The 
business has gone north, to the coal regions; but it has 
left bebind it, as a memorial, the interesting old octagonal 
market-hall, of which the author gives a very pretty 
sketch, Its date is, we believe, not quite certain; but 
we know that it was built by George Lutterell, who 
flourished in the latter years of Elizabeth. Of the 
castle and double church—should we not say churches? 
—we have no room to . There is no place which 
wants an historian of the right sort more sadly than 
Dunster, There has beeu, alas! no one to do for the 


Mr, E, H. Manswaut, of the Hastings Corporation 
Reference Library, has in the press an alphabetical 
index (subjects and texts) of the sermons in printed 
volames in that library. The work is designed pelnesihy 
for the use of local readers; but it will be of some 
general li interest also, as showing (with three 
thousand entries, representing over sixty authors) a 
microcosm of the Anglican pulpit for three hundred 

, and as a specimen of what might well be done in 

r institutions upon a more extended scale, for the 
convenience of clergymen, teachers, and students. The 
book will be issued to subscribers at the price of one 
shilling for each copy. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

all must be the name and 
ress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Artuur Hussey (“In Dover town,” &c.).—See, under 
‘Mnemonic Calendars,’ 5% 8, i. 5, 58, 179, 257, 358 ; ii. 
233, 353, 414; viii. 504, 

Dutoet.—l. The death of Darwin took place at Down, 
April 19, 1882,—2, (“ Infant charity.”) © meaning of 
the phrase is obscure, but “charity” can, we think, 
scarcely be, as you suggest, used as an adjective, 

W. Lovett (“Galvani"’).—Send full address, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and es’ ’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 
TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOK. 
SALA’S REMINISCENCES. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH the YEMEN. 
A CAVALRY OFFICER UNDER WELLINGTON. 


NEW NOVELS—The Potter's Thumb; Claudia; Henry Standon ; Miss 
Precocity ; In the Face of the World; Victims of Fashion; The 

odern Woman Stanho ope of Chester ; Le Amanti. 

TRANSLATIONS 

The LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LATE BISHOP of BATH and WELLS—An UNKNOWN RBALADE 
by CHAUCER—The ETYMOLOGY of “LAD” and “LASS”"— 
SALES—‘ ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH REVIEWERS —MRS. 
GLASSE’S COOKERY BOOK. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Literature; Astronomical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings ; G 

FINE on Italian Painters ; Table ; ‘ihe Salons; 
Notes from the Euphrates Valley ; inscription ; The late 
Mr. J. M. Gray ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DKAMA—Narcissus, a Twelfe Night Merriment ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for June 2 contains Articles on 
SWINBURNE'S NEW POEMS. 
AMONG the MOORS. 
HUTTON on CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 
ve and A Daughter 
of Ten me and the 


Player; The hitver Temple of Death; ‘Deferred Pay ; 
New 


TEXT-BOOKS of 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

LAW BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MADAME RENAN—ANNE CLIFFORD'S CONTESTED LETTER— 
MR. BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON—' ENGLISH BARDS and 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS’'—SOCKET v. SOT—The Hon. RODEN 
NUEL. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Mr. G. J. R P.RS.; A ical Notes; Sale; 
Societies ; Meetings ; Pp. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Hazlitt and Northcote; The 
Bishop's Barn, Wells; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for June 9 contains Articles on 
TORRENS on CABINET GOVERNMENT. 
A PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 
The LANDED GENTRY. 
The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. 


lotte ; i 
The Translation of a Savage ; ned Hobe eal 4 
Sir Joseph's Heir. 


MANUALS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
APOLLO in PARIS. 

MR. TREGELLAS. 

The ‘ELECTRA’ of EURIPIDES. 

‘ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH REVIEWERS.’ 
An UNKNOWN BALADE by CHAUCER. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


The Royal Observatory ; So- 


; Meetings ; 
bition; Recent Archeological Work — Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Recent Biography ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for May 26 contains Articles on 
CONWAY'S EXPLORATION in the HIMALAYAS. 
SELECT STATUTES of ELIZABETH and JAMES I. 
SLATER’S EARLY EDITIONS. 
CHURCH FOLK-LORE. 
The of Fenwick's Daughter ; Meant; The 


~ Thay Ly 
Cost! Only a Boy; Le Droit VEnfant ; 
qu'elles peuvent. 

PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

BYRON and SHELLEY at RAVENNA—MR. EDMUND _— 
The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSBY—‘ENGLISH BARDS 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS’—KARL FRIEDRICH FROEBEL — my 
JOURNAL ROOM for the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Complete Angler ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Grafton Galleries ; The Salons; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenewum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. V. Jone 16, "96. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for JUNE contains 


The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c, 


Also 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, entitled 


DR MEREDITH'S ASSISTANT. 


By MARGARET MOULE, 
Author of ‘The Thirteenth Brydain,’ ‘ Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 


AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENTS. The OLD ROAD to CAMBRIDGE. 

* IN the BOX TUNNEL. A Story. A SIMPLE SOLUTION. A Story. 
The QUEEN of IRISH SOCIETY. An ARCADIA of the SOUTHERN SEAS. 
SULTAN AHMED’S CAPITAL. SOME TRADITIONAL BELIEFS of the 


IDENTIFICATION by FINGER MARKS. | 117" A Story. 


A WOMAN of SICYON, A Story, CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
CRUEL KINDNESS. SUCCESS. 
The ISLAND of BARRA. The MOUNTAINS of SKYE. 


The LAND of the KING’S CHILDREN. POEMS. &e. &e. 


NOTICE.—The EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 
is NOW READY, price 6d. 


LONDON: 12, 8T. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed HN C. PRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream's-bulldings, Publi 
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